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EDITORIALS 


Korea This comparatively insignificant geographical section suddenly, at 

the end of June, sprang into world prominence. On the map it re- 
sembles a tattered piece of fringe still hanging on the coast of Manchuria 
and forming a 400-mile-long peninsula between the Yellow Sea and the Sea 
of Japan. 

The eyes of the world are on Korea. To the people in our country the 
events transpiring daily in Korea are of deepest concern, because Uncle Sam 
is the chief exponent of the United Nations’ cause there. The American 
people feel the repercussions of the Korean situation in various phases of 
their life, and education is not excluded from its effects. 

In the schools, Korea will receive unprecedented attention in the study 
of the geography of Asia, and it will be a conspicuous topic in the current 
events period. Many a boy’s or girl’s heart is burdened with anxiety for 
a brother or relative serving on the Korean front or saddened by a casualty 
announcement which has struck the circle of relatives or acquaintances. High 
school and college students are directly affected by the military service which 
Korea has accentuated. The teacher shortage is bound to become more acute 
when in our stepped-up production scarcity of labor and spiraling wages will 
decimate the ranks of teachers. 

The developments in Korea have increased the gloom and the feeling of 
uncertainty and insecurity which since V-J Day had begun to enshroud the 
world. Confusion and terror is grasping the hearts of men everywhere. We 
are living in a time when man desperately looks for counsel which will direct 
him to a source of strength and hope to face life. Here the Christian educator 
finds opportunity to function as a builder of hope and courage. Isaiah re- 
minds us that in times of trouble men are especially receptive to the voice 
of God and that His chastening rod moves them to communicate with Him 
in prayer (Is. 26:16). More than that, the Christian educator can dispel 
worry with the divine promise that all things must work together for good 
to them that love God, and he can supply comfort with the Savior’s assurance: 
“Lo, I am with you alway, even unto the end of the world.” Suk. 
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Only Eight Grades? It is remarkable that a Church which has al- 

ways placed such strong emphasis on elementary 
Christian education could have neglected the field of secondary education 
throughout the greater part of her history. This is exactly the position in 
which our Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod finds herself. 

Our Christian day school system, the energy with which it is promoted, 
and the effectiveness with which it is operated, is the envy of other conserv- 
ative Protestant church bodies. They see in our system of education an element 
of strength. Many individuals in these bodies recognize in it the element of 
strength in our Synod and her really distinctive characteristic. We are pleased 
with this analysis, and we agree with it. But these same people say, “Why do 
you Lutherans stop at the eighth grade? What strange philosophy insists on 
Christian education up to the age of thirteen or fourteen and then is satisfied 
with purely secular training for the older and equally impressionable teen- 
agers?” We have been embarrassed. We have never found an answer. There 
probably is none. 

Maybe we were just coasting along during a large part of our Synod’s 
existence without thinking too much in which direction we were going. Our 
children left school at confirmation age, at the end of grade seven or eight at 
the latest. As times changed, we did not notice that more and more of them at- 
tended high school. High school graduates were still by far in the minority until 
very recently. But during the past three decades there has been no excuse 
for our lethargy. Practically all of our children do go to high school, and all 
of them need Christian training as much at fifteen or sixteen or seventeen as 
they needed it at twelve or thirteen or fourteen. Or are we so set in the pattern 
of our fathers that we cannot re-think a situation in the light of present condi- 
tions, as these same fathers would if they were living today? 

All of us have rejoiced at the upswing in interest in Lutheran high schools 
during the past ten years. Detroit, Racine, St. Louis, Cleveland — all these 
flourishing schools have been organized during this decade, and a number of 
smaller ones have come into existence and are doing fine work. Besides the 
old centrally located Luther Institute, the Lutheran High School Association 
of Greater Chicago is building new regional schools in the south, west, and 
north. In all three localities spacious sites have been purchased and dedicated. 
In the south area, ground is to be broken for a fine new building this October. 
The movement is taking hold elsewhere in some of the most unexpected places, 
and under the blessing of God great things can be expected within the next 
decade. 

For those who are now planning or building and need information and 
encouragement, as well as for those who need to be aroused to the values of 
Christian training on the secondary level-and to the opportunities for estab- 
lishing it, this issue of LurHeran Epucation is presenting a very interest- 
ing and scholarly article by Dr. Paul Lange, Principal of our excellent and 
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fully-accredited new Lutheran High School in St. Louis. The article is entitled 
“We Look at Lutheran Secondary Education.” It is substantially an essay 
which was presented at the Synodical Educational Conference held in con- 
nection with the Delegate Synod at Milwaukee this summer, where it was very 
well received. It is well worth an hour of anybody’s time for careful reading, 
and many hours of further study and discussion on the part of interested com- 
mittees and congregations. A. K. 


Today's Pied Piper TV is the modern Pied Piper which is luring the 

children away from good books, outdoor play, 
meals, and sleep to a cave of horrors. An investigation made by a New Jersey 
school principal reveals that in one week “TV presented ninety-one murders, 
seven holdups, three kidnappings, ten thefts, four burglaries, two cases of 
arson, two jail breaks, one murder by explosion, two suicides and one case 
of blackmail. Cases of assault and battery and attempted murder were too 
numerous to mention; so were drunken brawls, crooked judges, crooked sheriffs 
and crooked juries.” (Quoted from Woman’s Day.) 


Recent studies suggest that a TV set will throw the child for a fifteen 
per-cent loss in academic achievement. 

A very serious consideration is the damage which will accrue from con- 
stant exposure to adult experiences, many of which are of questionable 
quality. 

Recently TV manufacturers have attempted to counteract the anti-TV 
movement through advertising. They indicate that there are some good 
educational programs. Granted, but will they compensate for the many 
bloodcurdlers? They indicate that TV will keep the children quiet. So will 
a potent dose of paregoric. They indicate that TV will keep the family at 
home and intact as a social unit. The social aspect is subject to question. 

There is no purpose in opposing TV as such. Like the Mississippi, it is 
destined to go on and on. A plea must be made for products of better quality 
and stricter parental censorship. Will we be living up to our responsibilities 
if we train a generation to do little more than gape at gruesome pictures? 
Should TV heroes such as Glamorus Gus and Jumpalong Snassify establish 
the patterns for youth to emulate? The TV nervous wrecks are now sliding 
around in the school benches of our country. Have you noticed them? 

H. G. 


ot OR ?” The above is the title of the convocation ad- 

piteracy, settee dress delivered at the University of Chicago on 
March 16, 1950, by A. C. Ivy, Ph. D., M.D., D.Sc., LL. D., Vice-President 
of the University of Illinois and Head of the Department of Clinical Science. 
The product of his fertile and experienced mind was penetrating and scholarly. 
A few gems were extracted and are herewith passed along for examination 
to excite your interest. 
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In theory, the only system of education which is designed for all men at the 
present time is religious education. Naturalistic education, the goal of which is 
health and pleasure, is not for the chronically ill and the hopelessly crippled and 
diseased person. Pragmatic education is not for the inefficient and unadaptable 
person. Humanistic education is not for the unlearned and purely mechanically 
minded person. However, religious education is for all sorts of persons in the col- 
leges, market place, home, and in the slums, hospital, prison, or in battle. In other 
words, religious education is the only all inclusive system of education. 


In commenting on education’s prime weakness, Doctor Ivy said: 


The welfare of man, the goal of education is catastrophically threatened by 
the material benefactions of education, because of the ethical and religious weakness 
of man. Today man is materially strong and ethically and religiously weak. Educa- 
tion or literacy is the Nemesis of Man; it will speed mankind to salvation or to 
destruction. 


The factors which he considers responsible for poor ethical and religious 
education are the following: 


First, the success of science and applied science caused material matters to be 
considered more basic than ethical matters. That which works was considered more 
significant than that which is right. The unessential parts of dogmas and creeds 
were attacked and refuted, leading many to believe that the basic principles of 
religion had been destroyed; whereas, most of the basic principles of religion are 
essentially the same among most people of the world. A recent poll of college grad- 
uates indicated that the majority wanted their children to go to college because 
it served some utilitarian purpose; whereas a desire to be a more useful citizen ranked 
low in relation to the fact that educators state that the responsibility of universities 
is to train for citizenship. 

Second, with the decline in respect for ethical and religious convictions, a per- 
sonal morality began to be viewed as outside the realm of reason. Because it was 
found that moral codes are nonsense, instead of realizing that every society has a 
moral code and there must be some basic quality and value to moral codes. Once 
personal morality is lost by the people, a dictatorship is the natural consequence, 
and is imperative. Then the doctrine of superior orders dictates the morality of the 
individual. 

Third, education became so specialized that educators know only the technical- 
ities of the subject they teach, and only a few students take courses in ethics, 
philosophy and religion. 

Fourth, organizations have taken over the responsibilities of individuals, and a 
demoralization of the individual by the mass has occurred. The impersonal ethics 
and expedient actions of the party or group supplants the ethics of the individual. 
Individual ethics are sacrificed to the wishes of the majority. 


With respect to the responsibilities of education, Doctor Ivy stated: 

Formal education should (1) provide an understanding of our American herita 
of the sacredness of individual liberty in a free society; (2 ) prepare men to gown 
moral and spiritual stature, develop good will, bring literacy to ideals, and inspire 
a high quality of achievement and ce in one’s work; and (3) prepare men to be 
skilled and creative in their share of the world’s work. 

It is significant to note the emphais placed on religious education by 
eminent educators. In the light of this consideration it is appalling to ob- 
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serve the indifference to religious education demonstrated by people whose 
primary concern should be just that. Some would have vs believe that 
a process less costly and just as effective as a formal program can be evolved. 
They fail to produce it. How would it be if those aspects of education which 
concern man’s material well-being would be confined to a period of one hour 
per week or less. Can you hear the thunder of protest? 


Answer these two questions: (1) For what purpose shall a person be edu- 
cated? (2) How can it be accomplished most efficiently? H. G. 


ANTIRELIGIOUS History TExTBooK. — Religious News Service reports that 
Christian leaders in Berlin are deeply concerned about the distribution of the 
third edition of Professor A. W. Michulin’s antireligious Soviet history text- 
book entitled History of the Antique. The new edition is expected to increase 
by 30,000 the 55,000 copies of the Soviet textbook already issued by the official 
printing shop of the German Democratic Republic. The textbook is funda- 
mentally anti-Christian and atheistic, asserting, among other things, that Jesus 
Christ never lived, that there is no God, and that the Bible is merely a collec- 
tion of myths, legends, and tales. Professor Michulin’s book is one of a set of 
four history texts written by Soviet historians which are being issued to East 
German teachers as a guide for history classes. The other three, similarly anti- 
religious, are Professor Kosminskij’s Medieval History, Professor Jefimow’s 
Modern History I, and Professor Subok’s Modern History II. 


OnE Basa Text. —I must pay my respects, or disrespects, to the asinine 
idea that a history teacher or geography teacher or science teacher can do 
a better job with several basal texts than she can with one. That this particular 
piece of tommyrot should have remained unchallenged, or not effectively 
challenged, as long as it has is a sad reflection upon the width of the gap 
between the theoretical barnstormers and the classroom practitioners. Sup- 
plementary texts, yes. The more the merrier. Any sane teacher wants her 
pupils to read as widely as they can be persuaded to read. Such reading, 
however, should be of books or parts of books or periodicals that present 
the subject matter of the basal text either in greater detail or from a sharply 
different viewpoint. —P. A. Knowlton in Teachers Service Bulletin in Read- 
ing, March, 1950. 


Testing and Appraisal in Lutheran Education 


H. J. BoETTCHER 


The car driver needs a speedometer, 
an oil gauge, a battery gauge, a gas 
meter, and preferably also a direction 
finder. These meters provide him with 
data helpful in arriving at whatever 
destination he has in mind. Similarly, 
but more so, the air pilot needs these 
and other instruments, such as altim- 
eter, side drift, and perhaps a_ half 
dozen other meters to keep him from 
going off on a tangent and missing 
his mark. Likewise, the physician 
needs a stethoscope, a thermometer, 
and numerous other testing devices in 
order to discover whether his patient 
is normal and, if not, to discover the 
seat of the trouble. First he gathers 
information, through various data- 
gathering devices, and then he inter- 
prets these. The next step, of course, 
is to develop appropriate remedial 
steps. For similar purposes educators 
need tests and instruments of ap- 
praisal. With proper limitations, edu- 
cators in the Christian religion find 
tests, provided they are valid, reliable 
and helpful in improving their pro- 
gram of education. 

Where are we going, and how do 
we propose to get there? These are 
fundamental questions for every edu- 
cator. Are my students making pro- 
gress in the desirable direction, to- 
ward the goals and objectives, and 
is the rate of progress up to reason- 
able expectation? If not, why not? 
What can the teacher do to make 
sure that his class members are mak- 
ing progress in all desirable directions 
and that the rate of progress is up to 
expectation? 


Tests and instruments of appraisal 
are important factors in the educa- 
tional process. If they are valid and 
reliable, they will help to answer the 
questions which have been proposed 
in the preceding paragraph. Since Lu- 
theran education has a philosophy, 
goals, curricular experiences, and in- 
structional materials that are unique 
for itself, it stands to reason that its 
tests and instruments of appraisal 
must also be different and unique 
for objectives of Lutheran education, 
if they are to be valid. 

The Lutheran Church — Missouri 
Synod has appointed a special com- 
mittee on tests and measurements. 
This committee has been active dur- 
ing the past two years. In the three 
subcommittees, work is being done on 
the development of three types of in- 
struments of appraisal: Personality 
Rating Scale, Catechism Tests, and 
Tests on Biblical Knowledge. A per- 
sonality test, valid for Lutheran edu- 
cation, has been prepared by Prof. 
Alf. Schmieding and published by 
Concordia Publishing House. Seven 
tests on the Catechism are in a state 
of preparation under the leadership 
of the subcommittee on tests and 
measurements. 

The following paragraphs are an 
abbreviated description of the kind of 
tests which are being prepared and of 
the processes through which the first 
of these tests passed before it could 
be.considered a valid and reliable in- 
strument to measure progress in Lu- 
theran education. 
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CATECHISM TEST ON THE SECOND 
TABLE OF THE LAW * 

A test in religious education was 
developed by the writer in connection 
with an experimental study to de- 
termine the relative effectiveness of 
two different methods of teaching and 
learning a unit in religion: Active 
Neighborly Love, this being the unit 
on the Second Table of the Mosaic 
Law. 

Clarification of goals and objectives 
constituted the first step. Goals were 
stated in terms of knowledge, skills, 
attitudes, and performance. Selection 
of eight different testing techniques 
was based on the fitness of the par- 
ticular device for the particular goal. 
The original test contained 2,160 
items. After the test had passed 
through various processes of refine- 
ment, only 326 items remained. 


TEST VALIDITY 

Does this test measure what it is 
supposed to measure? Is it valid? 
Test validity is claimed for this test. 
To assure test validity, the test was 
built to serve only a limited cur- 
riculum unit: the Second Table of 
the Mosaic Law: Active Neighborly 
Love. The goals and anticipated out- 
comes of this teaching-learning unit 
were stated in both general and 


® Abbreviated from Chapter III: De- 
velopment of a Test in Religious Education, 
taken from: Activities in Religious Educa- 
tion. An experimental study to determine 
the relative effectiveness of two types of 
teaching-learning processes in religious edu- 
cation, a thesis submitted to the graduate 
faculty of the University of Minnesota by 
the undersigned in partial fulfillment of the 
requirements of a degree of Doctor of 


Philosophy, March, 1949. 
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specific ways in terms of skills, knowl- 
edge, understanding, attitudes, and 
conduct. Particular testing techniques 
were selected on the basis of their 
fitness to measure progress of a par- 
ticular kind. Nine types of outcomes 
were expected, and nine different 
testing techniques were used. Quan- 
tified opinions of thirty-six subject- 
matter experts were solicited. Items 
which were regarded as either not 
valid, not clear, controversial in na- 
ture, were eliminated or restated. In 
the original form the test contained 
2,160 items. Through subsequent 
processes of refinement the number 
was reduced to 326 and finally to 283. 
Validity was further tested by com- 
parison with a criterion. Since no 
valid criterion was available, the 
Kuhlmann-Anderson Intelligence Test 
was used, resulting in a coefficient of 
correlation of .40. This is regarded 
as a typical relationship between in- 
telligence and learning. 

Textbook language was avoided, 
lest the test measure mere word mem- 
orization. Specific determiners were 
eliminated. Adequate testing time 
was determined to be sixty minutes 
for Grade-Nine students, seventy 
minutes for Grade-Eight pupils, and 
eighty minutes for Grade-Six pupils. 
It is known that test validity is in- 
creased when the time limit is ex- 
tended and that in the interest of 
reliability the testing time must not 
be extended beyond a certain limit. 
Provision was made for gaining the 
confidence of the pupils by assuring 
them that nothing they claim or admit 
in Sections II and III of the test would 
be held against them. 
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TEST RELIABILITY 

Does this test measure consistently 
whatever it does measure? Is the test 
reliable? When the elements of guess- 
ing and of chance answers have been 
reduced to a minimum, the test may 
be said to be reliable. In the develop- 
ment of this test and in the subsequent 
processes of refinement, systematic at- 
tempts were made to use plain lan- 
guage, to keep the statements simple 
and positive, to eliminate ambiguous 
or controversial items. An objective 
scoring key was provided so as to 
eliminate the opinion of the scorer 
from the scoring process. The test 
was made fairly long, since it is 
known that test reliability is increased 
with the length of the test. Directions 
to pupils are specific and simple. Dis- 
tribution of true-false items was ac- 
complished by randomization. Inter- 
dependent items were eliminated. 

In 1947 the test was given twice in 
close succession to 93 summer-school 
students at Concordia Teachers Col- 
lege, River Forest. The ten per cent 
of the items which showed the high- 
est frequency of a “different” answer 
in the second application of the test 
was marked for elimination, since ob- 
viously students were guessing on 
these items. The test was subjected 
to a similar process with 262 pupils 
of Grades Seven and Eight. In Sec- 
tion II a third option was provided 
in order to eliminate as far as possible 
guessing and doubtful cases from this 
section of the test. 

The coefficient of reliability was 
found to be .74+/—.085 on the whole 
test when the split-half method was 
used and the result stepped up 
according to the Spearman-Brown 
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Prophecy Formula. When the test- 
re-test scores were compared, the fol- 
lowing satisfactory co-efficients of re- 
liability were found: 


Section I 93+ /—.031 
Section II .60+ /—.001 
Section III .88+ /—.018 
Whole Test .96+/—.019 


USES OF THIS TEST 

This is the first of a series of seven 
proposed Catechism tests. A test on 
the First Table of the Mosaic Law, 
one each on the three articles of the 
Creed, one on the Lord’s Prayer, and 
one on the Sacraments will follow. 

The test may be used as a pre-test 
and re-test. It is now divided into 
Forms A and B. This use will provide 
a basis for determining the progress 
made by pupils during the time when 
the unit was taught and learned. The 
test is then a measure of teaching 
efficiency. Self-evidently neither in- 
structor nor pupils should have access 
to or use the test for teaching-learn- 
ing purposes in that case. 

A test such as this may also be used 
as a basis of profitable discussion al- 
though a workbook is a better basis 
of such discussions. 

The standing of the class in rela- 
tion to Synod-wide progress of pupils 
of similar age and ability groups 
may also be determined by this test. 
Synod-wide norms are in the process 
of being established. 

The standing of individuals in rela- 
tion to class and nation-wide norms 
may also be established. 

The test should have diagnostic 
value. Since the test measures nine 
different outcomes and scores on 
these, particularly scores on Sections 
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I, I, and III will prove helpful in de- 
veloping remedial steps and in mak- 
ing remedial emphases. If, for ex- 
ample, the median score of a class on 
Section I, A: Skill in Locating Bible 
References, is comparatively low, it 
means that the class should have 
much more opportunity to “handle 
the Bible” purposefully. Again, if the 
Section I, B, score is low, it means 
that memory work should be pre- 
sented and learned in connection with 
significant and relevant problems and 
life situations. 
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In the divided and _ equivalent 
forms, A and B, the testing time 
should be approximately 30 minutes 
for Grade-Nine, 35 minutes for Grade- 
Seven pupils, and 40 minutes for 
Grade-Six pupils. Pupils should be 
permitted several additional minutes 
to complete the test if this seems 
necessary. Only Section A has a def- 
inite time limit. That should be ob- 
served rigorously. 

The test may be used profitably 
with students from Grade Five to 
Grade Sixteen. 


MAKE TEACHING CONCRETE. — The celebrated Roman Varro affirms that the 
best way to teach is to unite examples with words. This results in a clearer 
apprehension of what is taught and secures also its better retention; otherwise, 
when statements are heard without examples, no matter how good the doctrine 
may be, the heart is not so deeply moved, and the subject is not so clearly 
understood nor so firmly retained. Therefore history is very valuable. For 
whatever philosophy or reason teaches, that history supplies with illustrations, 
and portrays, as it were, before our eyes what the words convey to the ear. 
We there see how the good and the wise have lived, and how they have been 
rewarded; and also how the wicked and the ignorant have done, and how they 
have been punished. — Luther, quoted in Painter, Luther on Education, p. 155. 


ANCIENT MANuscripT MICROFILMED. — The Library of Congress authorized 
the microfilming of 500,000 pages of ancient manuscripts in St. Catharine’s 
Monastery on Mount Sinai. The American Foundation for the Study of Man 
undertook the expedition, and in co-operation with Egyptian scholars the 
Americans have been photographing the documents. Recently they announced 
the discovery of what is believed to be the oldest copy of the New Testament 
in Greek and Syriac. The manuscript dates from the fourth century and 
includes a translation in Arabic written over the Greek text and on the margin. 
Dr. Wendell Philipps of the American Foundation estimates that the manuscript 
is worth a million dollars. — Lutheran Standard, September 2, 1950. 


We Look at Lutheran Secondary Education * 


Paut W. LANGE 


Lutheran secondary education is 
gradually becoming a respectable 
member in the educational family of 
the Church. From a tacit acceptance 
as a luxury, its status is now acquir- 
ing the characteristics of an educa- 
tional necessity. In increasing num- 
bers the professional and lay leader- 
ship in the Church point with concern 
to the ominous gap that exists in our 
educational system for the Christian 
education of our Lutheran adolescent 
youth. The inexorable relationships 
between Christian education and the 
growth and progress of the Church is 
becoming abundantly clear. For the 
continuing battle between the Church 
and the world, competency in spirit- 
ual as well as secular matters becomes 
increasingly important, and its ac- 
quisition can no longer be forged in 
the workshop of childhood. 

Expressions of this “awakening” do 
not necessarily reflect themselves in 
large increases in enrollments at the 
secondary level or in the establish- 
ment of many new Lutheran high 
schools, but rather in a growing rec- 
ognition of the importance of Lu- 
theran secondary education as an in- 
tegral part of the total educational 
endeavor of the Church. Lutheran 
high school committees and associa- 
tions are being organized in increas- 
ing numbers. No less than a dozen 
communities are now at work shaping 
a basic pattern of organization to im- 


1 A paper presented to the 1950 Educa- 
tional Conference, conducted by the Board 
for Parish Education, The Lutheran Church 
— Missouri Synod, Milwaukee, Wis., June 19 
and 20, 1950. 


plement their decision to establish a 
Lutheran high school. Admittedly the 
task is fraught with difficulties, yet 
real progress is evident, and the idea 
is contagious. 

In 1949-50 there were approxi- 
mately 140 more Lutheran students 
of high school age under the influence 
of daily Christian instruction than in 
1946—47. Although the total number 
of students enrolled in Lutheran high 
schools increased by 392 during this 
triennium, the enrollments in our 
synodical high schools decreased by 
252 students. It is quite evident that 
the responsibility of providing a Lu- 
theran high school education also for 
those preparing for the teaching and 
preaching ministry is being shifted to 
some extent to the local or regional 
levels. Also one should not overlook 
the fact that Lutheran high schools 
tend to be larger and less special- 
ized than our current synodical high 
schools, and as a consequence can be 
operated at a lower per-pupil cost and 
adjusted to serve a broader educa- 
tional need. Except in those cases ? 
where Lutheran high schools are es- 
tablished as an extension of a single 
elementary school, the anticipated en- 
rollment in these schools ranges from 
200 to 800 students. In contrast, three 
synodical high schools have less than 
100 students enrolled, three have be- 
tween 100 and 150 students; none has 
more than 200 high school students 
enrolled.? 


In all probability Synod will be 


2 Fort Lauderdale and Oregon City. 
3 Statistical Yearbook, 1950. 
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compelled to maintain synodical high 
school departments in some areas in 
order to serve its best interests in 
matters of recruiting full-time workers 
for the Church. It is also obvious that 
it would not be in the best interests 
of the Church if she were largely de- 
pendent upon public high schools for 
the training of prospective recruits for 
the preaching and teaching ministry. 
Also, one should not minimize the 
necessity for training a thoroughly 
indoctrinated laity within the Church, 
equipped to wield the sword of truth 
with intelligence and with power. All 
this points up the great challenge that 
faces Lutheran secondary education 
in the closing decades of the twentieth 
century. 
WHY LUTHERAN SECONDARY 
EDUCATION 

A fundamental principle that must 
be kept in mind relative to the train- 
ing of the young is that education for 
the rising generation goes on as in- 
evitably as life itself, regardless of 
whether we recognize it, take any re- 
sponsibility for its direction, or ignore 
it altogether. The bold facts are that 
either we assume some responsiblity 
for the kind of education our offspring 
are to acquire or someone else will. 
There is little we can do to keep the 
child from learning. The only thing 
left to our choice is to provide the 
environment that offers the oppor- 
tunity to acquire those habits, skills, 
attitudes, and understandings that are 
wholesome, true, and God-pleasing. 
If history teaches anything, it clearly 
demonstrates how inexorably the edu- 
cation of the rising generation is 
bound up with the growth and pres- 
ervation of the existing order. 
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For the Christian parent the answer 
to the question: What kind of educa- 
cation for my child? is definite and 
absolute. By virtue of the fact that he 
is a Christian, he is compelled by con- 
viction and profession to provide an 
education for his children that is 
Christ-centered; a program of instruc- 
tion that has as its primary purpose 
to help the child attain the true ends 
of human existence as they are set 
forth in the Scriptures. To do less 
than this, within the limits of the re- 
sources God has made available to 
him, is to deny the faith he professes. 

Now, most of our educational sys- 
tems — except those which are com- 
monly called parochial — are based on 
a pattern of principles and methods 
which leave little room for the relig- 
ious interpretation of life. Much of 
what is currently “pawned off” as life- 
adjustment education, functional edu- 
cation, progressive education, et al., is 
a shameful concession to a naturalistic 
philosophy of life that recognizes no 
standard or authority of ultimate goals 
save those which are found in man’s 
own experiences with his environ- 
ment. These systems are largely 
based on the dubious assumption 
that man’s primary objective in life 
is to adjust himself satisfactorily to 
the existing physical and social en- 
vironment in which he must earn a 
living, rather than to guide and di- 
rect one’s environment into channels 
that will serve the purposes of life as 
established by man’s Creator. 

This materialistic view of life 
ignores the fact that all of man’s 
thoughts, words, and deeds have a 
spiritual significance, because they are 
determined in some degree by his re- 
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lationship to God. It has also created 
a pseudo reality by its failure to rec- 
ognize that the divine-human relation- 
ships established by the facts of Crea- 
tion and Redemption are as funda- 
mental a part of man’s destiny as the 
physical environment in which he is 
born. All its efforts are therefore cen- 
tered on adjusting an individual who 
is quite different from what the ma- 
terialists believe him ‘to be to an en- 
vironment that does not exist outside 
the mind of the demon who created it. 
And so the endless process of fraud 
and elusion with its attending trag- 
edies continue to be perpetrated on 
a gullible and unsuspecting public in 
the name of “ life adjustment” edu- 
cation. This makes the need for 
Christian education in our time the 
great challenge before the Church. 
What specifically do we mean by 
Christian education? We mean the 
deliberate and systematic influence ex- 
erted by the consistent application of 
God’s Word in all areas of life that 
is necessary for a complete and har- 
monious development of a Christian’s 
spiritual, intellectual, social, physical, 
and aesthetic powers in order that he 
may lead a happy life of willing serv- 
ice to the glory of God. We mean 
a systematic and consistent type of 
instruction by precept and example 
that is designed to influence, direct, 
and mold the thoughts, attitudes, and 
actions of a child of God into clearly 
defined channels, so that the end 
product of such training and instruc- 
tion will result in the development of 
an individual who thinks and acts 
in conformity with the teachings of 
Christ, so that “the man of God may 
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be perfect, thoroughly furnished unto 
all good works.” 

From this description of Christian 
education it is quite obvious that so 
comprehensive a task cannot be con- 
fined to a specific grade level or age. 
It is a lifelong process. This deduc- 
tion is supported by the admonition 
recorded in 2 Peter 3:17-18: “Ye there- 
fore, beloved, seeing ye know these 
things before, beware lest ye also, 
being led away with the error of the 
wicked, fall from your own steadfast- 
ness. But grow in grace and in the 
knowledge of our Lord and Savior 
Jesus Christ.” 

The God-given responsibility for 
the Christian training of the young is 
placed unequivocally upon the home 
and the Church. In Eph. 6:4 we read: 
“And ye fathers, provoke not your 
children to wrath; but bring them up 
in the nurture and admonition of the 
Lord.” This clear command places 
upon Christian parents the divine ob- 
ligation and prerogative to teach their 
children. Not as fancy may suggest, 
but as God has commanded. In Matt. 
28:19-20 we find the educational im- 
perative to the Church to teach all 
things whatsoever our Savior has com- 
manded. Not haphazardly, but dil- 
igently. The home and the church 
together must train the young. 

While God does not prescribe for us 
the specific agencies of Christian edu- 
cation that a congregation is to set up, 
He does give us definite criteria by 
which we can be guided in setting up 
a program of Christian training and 
by which we can measure the ade- 
quacy of existing programs. A tenta- 
tive listing of these criteria might in- 
clude the following: 
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THE CRITERIA OF CHRISTIAN 
EDUCATION 


To meet God’s high standards of 
training the young in all things that 
He has commanded us, it is necessary 
that our program of training and in- 
struction — 

1. Be Christ-centered. Ali training 
and instruction must be in harmony 
with the ultimate purpose of Christian 
education, namely, the glory of God and 
the salvation of men. Its distinguishing 
characteristic must of necessity be that 
of leading men to Christ, making Chris- 
tians of them, and strengthening and 
perfecting them in the Christian life. 

2. Be grounded in the fundamentals 
of Christian doctrine. With the Scrip- 
tures as its source of authority, it must 
assign the proper values to the various 
divisions of education and maintain the 
proper relation and proportion between 
all phases of knowledge. In the Chris- 
tian view there can be no artificial di- 
vorce between sacred and secular learn- 
ing in the training of the young. 
Christian doctrine will, therefore, per- 
meate the entire school program. 

8. Direct life Godward. It must seek 
to bend and direct man’s intellect, emo- 
tions, and will toward God so that 
through the power of the Holy Spirit 
he may acknowledge his Creator and 
trust in his Savior. It must magnify the 
glory of God and convince man that his 
deeds and accomplishments have mean- 
ing and purpose only when he exalts 
love of Jesus and gratitude to Him as 
the motive that ought to guide him in 
all phases of living. 

4. Be functional and related to life. 
Christian education is not an intellectual 
exercise, but a way of life. It does not 
only include the acquisition of knowl- 
edge, but also attitudes and skills. It 
must aid man in his intellectual, spirit- 
ual, physical, and social development so 
that he may “subdue the earth” and 
function as an effective Christian steward 
in all areas of living. It must foster 
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friendly companionship, loving compas- 
sion, and unselfish service to all men and 
particularly to those who are of the 
household of faith. 


5. Be continuous and diligently pur- 
sued. Spiritual growth is an ever-pres- 
ent concomitant of spiritual life. The 
pursuit of Christian knowledge is not 
an act of supererogation after the rite 
of confirmation has been pronounced. 
2 Peter 3:18. 


6. Be efficient. It must meet God’s 
high standard of “teach them diligently” 
as an integral part of daily living. Deut. 
6:6-7. Efficient use of time and talents 
available to the home and Church in 
teaching the young and in keeping the 
learning process in tune with the pur- 
poses of God are clearly implied. Par- 
ents, pastors, and teachers should spare 
no effort of precept, guidance, and ex- 
ample to help the child to interpret his 
experiences and growing insights in the 
light of the Christian world view. 

7. Be comprehensive. To achieve the 
goals of Christian education our program 
of instruction must be sufficiently com- 
prehensive to touch the lives of our chil- 
dren frequently throughout their waking 
hours. As the child is by nature evil and 
lives in a world antagonistic to God, it 
is not reasonable to assume that he can 
properly resolve conflicting standards of 
life and living without frequent and sym- 
pathetic guidance from Christian parents 
and teachers. We dare not be satisfied 
to merely inform our children on Chris- 
tian doctrine so that they are able to re- 
produce correctly what they have been 
taught. Rather we must use every means 
in our power to vivify, integrate, and 
apply the doctrine to all corners of life 
experiences, so that, with the aid of the 
Holy Spirit our children may be born 
into a lively faith in Christ and live lives 
dedicated to Him. 

8. Be a co-operative venture. The 
basic institutions charged with the God- 
given responsibility of training the young 
are (1) the home and (2) the Church. 
Each must share in the function of Chris- 
tian training. Failure on the part of one 
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places an added responsibility on the 
other. In our day the home is not able 
to carry the full responsibility for the 
training of the young. The reasons for 
this find their roots deeply imbedded in 
the social and economic order in which 
we are forced to live. This does not in 
the least excuse parents of their God- 
given responsibility, but it does point 
up an increased responsibility on the 
part of the Church to strengthen the 
home by giving careful attention to the 
feeding of Christ’s lambs. Christian par- 
ents, as members of Christian congrega- 
tions, have a right to insist that the 
Church meet its full responsibility to 
the youth in providing through co-opera- 
tive effort those phases of Christian edu- 
cation which the individual home in our 
day is not able to supply. 


LUTHERAN SECONDARY EDUCATION 


The criteria listed for Christian edu- 
cation might be branded as straw men 
were it not for the fact that they are 
Scripturally sound. If they are sound, 
then it is reasonable to assume that 
Lutheran secondary education might 
find its justification as a necessary and 
integral part of the Church’s total edu- 
cational effort by examining these cri- 
teria with the view of identifying the 
existing gaps in our current educa- 
tional pattern that can be bridged by 
the establishment of Lutheran high 
schools. 

What are the purposes of a Lu- 
theran high school? * What does it at- 
tempt to do? Assuming that its pur- 
poses among currently established 
schools are now being achieved to a 
satisfactory degree, there remains this 
question: To what extent do these 


4 See Appendix for a listing of “Objec- 
tives of Lutheran Secondary Education” as 
formulated and approved by the Association 
of Lutheran Secondary Schools. 
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purposes meet the criteria of Christian 
education? The following analysis is 
an attempt to answer this question. 


Criterion 1. Compulsory school at- 
tendance laws make it obligatory for 
parents in most communities to send 
their children to school for a specified 
number of years. Usually the age level 
prescribed extends beyond that com- 
monly found among eighth-grade stu- 
dents. With increased emphasis placed 
upon completion of high school as a 
minimum of formal schooling required 
for civic and vocational competency, 
a large majority of the youth of the 
Church find themselves compelled to 
attend schools where the program of 
instruction is not Christ-centered. Un- 
fortunately, the conditions and occa- 
sions provided in these schools for 
the strengthening and perfecting of 
the student in the Christian life are 
too frequenty absent, and the mate- 
rialistic environment in which he finds 
himself is a constant “dropping” which 
in too many instances wears through 
the Christian armor and gradually de- 
stroys.the ideals of the Christian home 
and Church. Where conditions and 
resources permit the establishment of 
a Lutheran high school, this gap in 
the training of the young can and 
should be bridged. 

Criterion 2. True education requires 
the presence of an integrating factor 
which can merge all learning into a 
unitary approach to life. For some 
this factor is self-aggrandizement, for 
others it is self-righteousness, but for 
the Christian it must and ever will 
remain a relationship between God 
and man established by the facts of 
creation and redemption. When the 
instructional content, environment, 
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motive, and ideology are not in har- 
mony with this unifying principle, it 
is false education. For this reason 
Christian education does not recog- 
nize an artificial divorce between sac- 
red and secular learning in its pro- 
gram of instruction. We _ frankly 
admit that subject matter per se might 
be secular, but the interpretation, the 
intellectual and emotional climate in 
which it is presented, the integration 
of that which is to be learned with 
what is known, the emotional reaction 
of the learner to the content that is to 
be learned (positive and negative 
learning), and the implementation of 
new knowledge to total Christian liv- 
ing give a spiritual significance to all 
that the student does, thinks, or feels. 
A program of education that does not 
recognize the complete subordination 
and integration of the individual's 
capabilities, relationships, and aspira- 
tions with the good and gracious will 
of God is inadequate for the Chris- 
tian. For the adolescent a Lutheran 
high school is the only current agency 
equipped to bridge effectively this 
gap in our present educational system. 

Criterion 3. Christianity teaches 
that this is God’s world, that nothing 
is so important as to be in the right 
relation to God, that on man’s rela- 
tion to God depends his highest good 
in time and in eternity. It necessarily 
follows from this that man’s life ought 
to be directed Godward; that spiritual 
considerations, also in the training of 
the young, ought to take precedence 
over all others; that the Christian’s at- 
titudes of every kind and his judg- 
ments on all matters ought to be gov- 
erned by the desire to bring them into 
harmony with the will and ways of 
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God. To achieve this object, it is ob- 
vious that education needs to be vivi- 
fied and penetrated to its most inti- 
mate depths by the spiritual, the di- 
vine, the eternal, by the knowledge 
of the truth as revealed in Christ 
Jesus. Only then can there be a con- 
tinuous direction Godward. The in- 
tegrated program of a Lutheran high 
school adequately meets this criterion 
for the adolescent. 

Criterion 4. Christian education is 
education for Christian living. This 
does not only include a_ growing 
knowledge of fundamental truth of 
Scripture, but also an implementation 
of these truths in the lives of men. 
Because the Christian is both steward 
and priest, here and now, and must 
answer to God for the manner in 
which he bears his priesthood and 
fulfills his stewardship duties, it is im- 
perative that he develop and use his 
talents to the utmost during the short 
time the Lord has allotted to him in 
this world. The acquisition of voca- 
tional and literacy skills, good work 
habits, social amenities necessary to 
wholesome human relations, the ap- 
preciations and understandings that 
form the culture of our society, are 
gifts and talents that should be devel- 
oped through Christian education for 
use in the service of Church and of 
mankind. The curriculum of a Lu- 
theran high school is life-adjusted and 
Bible-based and therefore specifically 
designed to train the Christian ado- 
lescent for a life of Christian service. 


Criterion 5. Christian education is 
a lifelong process. It begins with con- 
version and ends with death. Age and 
grade level are not terminal points for 


“growth in grace and in the knowl- 
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edge of our Lord and Savior Jesus 
Christ. The Church recognizes the 
need for continuous instruction in the 
Word by promoting elementary Chris- 
tian day schools, Sunday schools, 
Saturday schools, vacation Bible 
schools, and Bible classes, in addition 
to regular Sunday church services. 
There is no serious difference of opin- 
ion among us as to the importance and 
need for lifelong instruction in the 
Word. Opinions differ, however, with 
respect to how diligently Christian 
education should be pursued beyond 
the elementary school level. Strangely 
enough, such differences are rare when 
we suggest that education in secular 
fields should extend as far beyond 
the elementary grades as_ possible. 
There is certainly no good reason for 
making such distinctions on the basis 
of principle. Geographic and financial 
barriers may deter our efforts to ex- 
pand our facilities, but they are not 
necessarily a justification for com- 
placency. Adolescents need as much, 
or rather more, to grow in the knowl- 
edge of spiritual things as they do in 
secular knowledge because they are, 
in these years, particularly susceptible 
to influences that may lead them from 
the path of righteousness. It is, there- 
fore, of the greatest importance that 
the Church extend itself to the limit 
of its ability to provide for its chil- 
dren institutions of secondary educa- 
tion and that ways and means be 
found to send Christian young people 
to these schools, even though consid- 
erable sacrifices be entailed in sending 
them. 


Criterion 6. Our definition of Chris- 
tian education implies efficient and 
competent instruction in the applica- 
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tion of God’s Word in all areas of liv- 
ing. Parents, pastors, teachers, and all 
those charged with the responsibility 
of training the young should spare no 
effort of precept, guidance, and ex- 
ample to help the child to interpret his 
experiences and his growing insights 
in the light of the Christian world 
view. The seriousness of this task is 
reflected in Christ’s warning recorded 
in Matt. 18:6. Unfortunately the his- 
tory of Christian education is 
sprinkled with significant examples 
of the devastating effect of incompe- 
tency in the training of the young. 
Much of this can be attributed to 
false economies and a lack of under- 
standing of the tremendous potential 
power for good derived from compe- 
tent instruction. For this task more is 
required than enthusiasm and a min- 
imum of information for progress and 
incompetency or incompatibility also 
in matters of Christian education. The 
membership of the Association of Lu- 
theran High Schools is definitely com- 
mitted to a high standard of profes- 
sional competency. This fact is at- 
tested to by the progress that has been 
made in meeting standards approved 
by State and regional accrediting 
agencies. 

Criterion 7. The assumption that 
formal religious instruction and Chris- 
tian education are synonymous has led 
us into much difficulty in the training 
of the young. Obviously, formal re- 
ligious instruction is a vital and in- 
dispensable part of Christian educa- 
tion, but it is not in any sense of the 
term the whole thing. Christian edu- 
cation implies religious instruction, 
but it also includes an application of 
such knowledge to individual life ex- 
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periences, an interpretation of all hu- 
man learning in terms of Christian 
doctrine, and orientation of one’s 
physical and social environment in the 
light of Holy Writ, a daily evaluation 
and direction of one’s relationship to 
God and to one’s fellow men. Only 
when we specifically influence, direct, 
and mold the thoughts, attitudes, and 
actions of the child so that he be- 
comes more Christlike and is ade- 
quately equipped by knowledge and 
conviction to carry out the responsi- 
bilities of effective Christian steward- 
ship, are we approaching the primary 
objectives of Christian education. 
This task is so comprehensive that it 
cannot be confined to the crumbs of 
time or the corners of childhood, but 
should penetrate well into the periods 
of adolescence and early adulthood. 
A goodly portion of this significant 
gap can be bridged by an effective 
program of Lutheran secondary edu- 
cation. 

Criterion 8. It is the obligation of 
the Christian parents to fulfill their 
duties and defend their rights to edu- 
cate their children as God has com- 
manded. It is the responsibility of the 
Church to “proclaim the whole coun- 
sel of God relative to the Christian 
education of the young” and to in- 
struct and assist the parents in meet- 
ing their God-given responsibilities 
adequately. Quibbling over the prop- 
osition as to where is the greater re- 
sponbility at the expense of the child 
is sheer folly, because the future 
growth and progress of the Church is 
inexorably bound up in the strength 
and effectiveness of the Christian 
home. Together they must attack the 
problem of providing the best that 
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their resources will command in the 
Christian training of the young. This 
is particularly true when the child 
reaches school age. Co-operative ef- 
fort on the part of home and Church 
is required in our day in order to 
establish and maintain adequate 
Christian schools. Lutheran secon- 
dary education is a co-operative ven- 
ture in Christian faith. 

It is admitted that the above anal- 
ysis of Lutheran secondary education 
stands or falls on the validity of the 
criteria used as a frame of reference. 
For this reason the reader is encour- 
aged to study the criteria with care 
and to evaluate them in the light of 
a defensible philosophy of Christian 
education. 

It is the writer’s opinion that these 
criteria identify the primary elements 
in a total program of Christian edu- 
cation rather than the unique features 
of any particular educational agency. 
That the Christian home and the 
Christian school fit more completely 
into such a frame of reference does 
not negate the validity of the criteria, 
nor does it disparage the value of 
part-time educational agencies spon- 
sored by the Church. Rather, it em- 
phasizes the need of using all avail- 
able agencies to meet the demands of 
God’s high standard of training the 
young. No one single agency in our 
day is adequate to meet our needs. 

On the basis of our analysis it is 
evident that Lutheran secondary edu- 
cation is designed to bridge a number 
of significant gaps in our current pro- 
gram of Christian education. It is 
also evident that no other agency is 
able to bridge these gaps as effectively 
as a Christian secondary school. The 
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extent to which we are willing and 
able to establish such schools is de- 
termined largely by the resources God 
makes available to us and the value 
we place upon the religious heritage 
that He has so graciously bestowed 
upon us. 


SYNOD’S ROLE IN SECONDARY 
EDUCATION 


At the synodical convention in 1944 
the following recommendations of the 
Board for Higher Education were 
adopted: 

“That the synodical Board for Parish 
Education and the Board for Higher Ed- 
ucation be definitely instructed to enter 
upon active support of a program of gen- 
eral education on the high school level. 
We think of this support in the same 
general terms in which the Board for 
Parish Education is now supporting and 
guiding the work of our elementary 
schools. 

“That Synod declare it as its policy to 
encourage congregations and groups of 
congregations to establish independent 
Christian high schools. 

“That the Boards be instructed to sur- 
vey the most promising fields, to assist 
in organizing the congregations or in- 
dividuals necessary for the support of an 
institution in a given locality, and to lend 
every possible aid to the establishment 
and maintenance of Lutheran high 
schools, and wherever feasible also junior 
colleges in various sections of Synod, 
subject, however, to the limitation that 
Synod in no wise contribute from its 
treasury for the erection and maintenance 
of such high schools and junior colleges.”5 


In a joint meeting of the Board for 
Parish Education and the Board for 
Higher Education on September 20, 
1946, the respective responsibilities of 
the two boards in this matter were 


5 Proceedings of the 24th Delegate Con- 
vention of The Lutheran Church — Missouri 
Synod, 1944. 
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carefully outlined. It was agreed that 
the Board for Parish Education has 
the responsibility to carry out the 
three resolutions of Synod regarding 
Lutheran secondary schools, promot- 
ing and guiding this work as it pro- 
motes and guides the work of elemen- 
tary schools.6 The Board for Higher 
Education is to function particularly 
in the area of synodically controlled 
high schools and colleges devoted to 
ministerial and teacher training. 

Although it is true that a number 
of institutions supervised by the Board 
for Higher Education are providing 
instructions for general students at 
the secondary and college level, this 
practice is largely an extra-legal func- 
tion assumed by the local institution, 
and it must operate within the limits 
prescribed by the Board for Higher 
Education. The degree to which 
Synod will continue this practice is a 
moot question, albeit there are com- 
pelling practical considerations that 
warrant a continuation and expansion 
of this procedure. 

The activities of the Board for Par- 
ish Education in the area of Lutheran 
high schools are, by synodical resolu- 
tion, confined to “promotion and guid- 
ance.” The board has published two 
monographs, “Establishing a Lutheran 
High School” and “Financing a Lu- 
theran High School,” and made them 
available to those interested in Lu- 
theran secondary education. 

The Board for Parish Education is 
also working in close co-operation 
with the Association of Lutheran Sec- 


6 Financing Lutheran High Schools. 
Bickmann and Freudenburg Service Bulle- 
tin on Lutheran high schools, No. 1. Board 
for Parish Education. P. 1. 
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ondary Schools. This group has re- 
ceived a grant of $10,000 from the 
Centennial Research Fund for the 
purpose of developing a curriculum 
for Lutheran secondary schools. The 
Board for Parish Education has par- 
ticipated in the various workshops 
previously held to develop a curric- 
ulum in religion for secondary schools 
and will also co-operate in the project 
of developing the curriculum for Lu- 
theran high schools. 

It is too early to predict the pattern 
of organization that is to prevail in 
Synod relative to secondary education. 
There are, however, emerging tend- 
encies that warrant careful appraisal 
and. intelligent guidance. Among 
these the following might be cited as 
significant: 

1. The curtailment of our present 
high school departments at our pre- 
paratory schools. Attention is called 
to the proposal of the Board for 
Higher Education to establish three 
“pilot schools,” organized on a four- 
year junior college basis. (Junior and 
senior high school years; freshman 
and sophomore college years. )? 

2. The elimination of the “ministe- 
rial high school” at Fort Wayne and 
the establishment of a two-year junior 
college as a substitute for the present 
six-year program on this campus. 
Here the entrance requirements 
would be adjusted so that students 
from regular high schools who could 
furnish among their prerequisites two 
years of Latin and two years of Ger- 
man or their equivalent may be ad- 
mitted without academic penalties. ® 


7 Portland, Austin, Bronxville. 
8 Reports and Memorials, 26th Delegate 
Synod, pp. 171-177. 
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3. The expansion of Concordia 
High School, Seward, Nebr., to pro- 
vide a broader curriculum to meet 
the needs of general education” for 
lay and teacher-training students, and 
the joint operation of the high school 
by Synod and the District. 

4, The integration of Lutheran high 
schools for purposes of recruiting 
more students for professional service 
in the Church. This is to be achieved 
by providing graduates (boys only) 
of a Lutheran high school who are 
recommended by the high school 
faculty and accepted for admission 
in one of Synod’s colleges, an annual 
scholarship in the amount of $100.00 
for as many years as the student 
has paid tuition in a Lutheran high 
school.® This proposal will to some 
degree stimulate enrollments in Lu- 


theran high schools. 


5. A growing hesitancy on the part 
of parents to relinquish direct par- 
ental control of their children by en- 
rolling them in synodical high schools 
immediately after confirmation. This 
tendency is particularly noticeable in 
areas where Lutheran high schools 
have been established. To what ex- 
tent this tendency is reflected in the 
gradual decrease in enrollments in the 
high school departments of our pre- 
paratory schools is difficult to ascer- 
tain because two additional factors, 
namely, emphasis on college enrollees 
and limited space, have decreased 
high school enrollments. 

6. The sentiment in some areas that 
conditions which originally made it 
mandatory for Synod to maintain the 


9 See Reports and Memorials, 26th Dele- 
gate Synod, 1950, pp. 223-226 for details. 
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high school level of education no 
longer exists, although it is agreed 
that in other areas the synodical high 
schools bring real advantages to the 
Church. 

7. The awareness that the per-pupil 
cost of maintaining a synodical high 
school with a small selected enroll- 
ment and a proportionately high stu- 
dent mortality is not in harmony with 
basic principles of sound school 
finance. This fact has accelerated the 
demand for a curriculum more in line 
with the requirements of general edu- 
cation in order to attract lay students 
and thereby reduce unit costs. 

It is not the purpose of this pres- 
entation to debate the relative merits 
of the tendencies listed above. Rather 
our purpose is to call attention to the 
fact that Synod’s role in secondary 
education is in need of re-evaluation. 
With the appearance of Lutheran 
high schools there is now, in response 
to popular demand, a new element 
present in Lutheran education. It is 
only the part of wisdom to carefully 
investigate the possibility of utilizing 
this new regional development for 
greater service to the Church. 


THE CONGREGATION’S ROLE IN 
SECONDARY EDUCATION 

The congregation’s role in second- 
ary education may be viewed on three 
possible levels: the District, the re- 
gion, the parish. At the District level 
there appears to be an awakening to 
the challenge facing the Church in 
providing a feasible program of Chris- 
tian education for the “teen-agers.” 
Some promotion and guidance has 
been offered, but so very much re- 
mains to be done. An encouraging 
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sign on the horizon is the principles 
of operation proposed by the South- 
ern Nebraska District.1° This pro- 
posal holds promise of eventually 
shifting much of the cost of the high 
school department at Seward to the 
District, while at the same time pro- 
tecting Synod’s interests in securing 
a reasonable number of teacher-train- 
ing students for entrance at the col- 
lege level. A similar arrangement on 
the local or regional level is suggested 
for the high school department at Fort 
Wayne. 

At the Centennial Educational Con- 
ference held in July, 1947, Sieving # 
stated that four patterns of action may 
be suggested to the Districts. These 
are: (1) Districts may erect dormi- 
tories near established high schools in 
order to provide for the youth living 
too far away to commute to the school. 
(2) The District may erect a high 
school in strategic areas for those of 
its parents who desire Lutheran sec- 
ondary training for their children. 
(3) Encourage committees where 
there is a sizable cluster of Lutheran 
congregations to establish Lutheran 
high schools as a desirable extension 
of their current educational program. 
(4) Provide subsidies or loans from 
the Church Extension Fund to acti- 
vate communities contemplating the 
estabishment of Lutheran high 
schools. 

The first suggestion is a modifica- 
tion of the present dormitory ar- 


10 See Reports and Memorials. 
Paote 

11 Sieving, E. C. Lutheran High Schools 
—The Challenge of the Second Century. 
Report of the Centennial Educational Con- 
ference. 1947, p. 82. 
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rangement provided by  synodical 
high schools and bears the same 
weakness in matters of parental con- 
trol during the strategic years of ad- 
olescence. However, it deserves care- 
ful investigation, and if found feasible, 
it will provide a desirable service to 
students living too far away to com- 
mute to the school. 

The difficulties in the second sug- 
gestion include location and control. 
One can visualize the endless wrang- 
ling and local pressure that will ensue 
if the District favors Community X 
in preference to Community Y in 
building a Lutheran high school. It 
is doubtful that our zeal for Christian 
secondary education in the several 
Districts has reached a sufficiently 
high level to command the Christian 
charity and devotion to general wel- 
fare required to implement such a 
proposal. 

The third suggestion contains the 
seed of real progress in our day. 
There is ample evidence to prove that 
where a community numbers approx- 
imately 5,000 communicant members 
and maintains parochial elementary 
schools in sufficient number to grad- 
uate approximately 100 students per 
year, assuming an interest on the part 
of the lay membership and active sup- 
port on the part of the clergy, the 
conditions are favorable for the es- 
tablishment of a Lutheran high school. 
It is suggested that District boards 
identify the communities where these 
conditions prevail or can be achieved 
and then launch forth on an active 
program of promotion and encourage- 
ment of Lutheran secondary educa- 
tion in these areas. A shotgun ap- 
proach to the problem of promoting 
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Lutheran high schools will not meet 
the needs. Concentrated and persist- 
ent effort will be required. 

The fourth suggestion might well 
be a corollary of proposition three. 
It is assumed that when a community 
within a given District becomes in- 
terested in establishing a Lutheran 
high school, the District Board for 
Parish Education will immediately 
“get on the ball” and lend its good 
offices to encourage and promote the 
project. When encouragement can be 
backed up with a tangible loan or 
subsidy, words begin to take on added 
meaning. This phase of promotion is 
new in our thinking, but it deserves 
careful analysis and encouragement. 
We are confident that equitable pol- 
icies for loans and subsidies granted 
for the establishment of Lutheran 
high schools can be formulated and 
satisfactorily administered by District 
boards. 

It is the writer’s opinion that the 
regional level offers the greatest prom- 
ise for the establishment of Lutheran 
high schools in the immediate future. 
We believe this to be true because of 
the following basic considerations: 

1. Adequate base of support: It is 
a truism of sound administration that 
schools cannot be operated effectively 
without adequately financial support. 
The establishment and maintenance 
of an accredited Lutheran high school 
requires an expenditure of funds that 
is usually prohibitive for a single con- 
gregation. A minimum expenditure of 
$200 per pupil per year for current 
operation, not including debt service 
or capital expenditures for an enroll- 
ment of 250 students, points up the 
necessity for an intercongregational 
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arrangement for its support. Unless 
the base of support is sufficiently 
broad to cover costs by a reason- 
able per-communicant contribution 
and tuition charge, extraordinary 
efforts and aggressive solicitation of 
money gifts will be required to insure 
stability and progress. The regional 
level offers a satisfactory base for this 
support. 

2. Accessibility: Modern transporta- 
tion facilities have shifted distance to 
travel time as a significant factor in 
school attendance. Recent studies 
made in the St. Louis areas indicate 
that, in general, a negative relation- 
ship between attendance and travel 
time begins to operate when the time 
in traveling to and from school ex- 
ceeds ninety minutes per day. In 
large urban areas and in communities 
where there is a clustering of Lu- 
theran congregations, the problem of 
accessibility can be resolved satisfac- 
torily to insure adequate attendance. 

3. Potential enrollment: It is inter- 
esting to note that a very small per- 
centage of non-Lutherans are enrolled 
in Lutheran high schools. It is also 
true that a large majority of the 
students now enrolled have been 
graduated from Lutheran elementary 
schools. In St. Louis the figures for 
1946—50 indicate that the number of 
non-Lutherans enrolled has never ex- 
ceeded two per cent (2%) and that 
approximately eighty-seven per cent 
(87%) of the students are products of 
Lutheran elementary schools. Racine 
Lutheran High School reports a non- 
Lutheran enrollment of approximately 
twelve per cent (12%). Many of 
these, however, are Dutch Reformed 
and are products of Christian elemen- 
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tary schools. Similar experiences pre- 
vail in Chicago, Milwaukee, Fort 
Wayne, and Cleveland. There is no 
basis in fact for the assumption that 
a Lutheran high school can be assured 
of an adequate enrollment (200 plus) 
over a period of one or more decades 
without the presence of a sufficient 
number of Christian elementary 
school. graduates to supply approx- 
imately three fourths (%) of its total 
enrollment. The suggestion that 
Christian education might well be- 
gin at the secondary level without 
giving attention to the building of 
Lutheran elementary schools as neces- 
sary “feeders” is wishful thinking. It 
remains for a community to prove that 
it can be done. 

4. Mobility of population: The re- 
ports of the Bureau of Census indi- 
cate that approximately one half of 
the American population has changed 
residence in the last ten years. Over 
40% of these have changed residence 
within the same county or metro- 
politan area. The history of our com- 
municant membership also indicates 
that a considerable percentage born 
and confirmed in a_ congregation 
transfer their membership during 
their adult life. The evidence is 
quite clear that local congregations 
must train their children for mem- 
bership in the church at large and 
that our system of Christian educa- 
tion should be conceived in larger 
terms than parish boundaries. A Lu- 
theran high school established on a 
regional basis is able to meet the re- 
quirement of inmigration of popula- 
tion satisfactorily. 

The congregation’s role in second- 
ary education at the parish level is 
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one of active participation in a co- 
operative venture with neighboring 
congregations. This implies a moral 
obligation to provide financial sup- 
port, to participate in guiding the ac- 
tivities of the school, to encourage 
parents to send their children to such 
a school, and to keep its membership 
informed concerning the progress and 
needs of the school. The extent to 
which a congregation assumes these 
responsibilities is largely dependent 
on the conviction and interest shown 
by its leaders. It is my considered 
opinion that little is gained in the long 
pull by launching forth on a program 
of establishing a Lutheran high school 
before the lay and professional lead- 
ership in a majority of congregations 
in a given area have expressed a will- 
ingness to sell and support the project. 
Where leadership refuses to lead, at- 
tention should be given to prayer, 
patience, and persuasion rather than 
speed of action. 


PATTERNS OF ORGANIZATION 

Much ink and paper has been de- 
voted to a discussion of basic prin- 
ciples of organization; and the end is 
not yet in sight. However, a consider- 
able amount of careful research, par- 
ticularly in the area of school adminis- 
tration, as well as notable examples 
of successful operation over a period 
of five years have established certain 
practices that are recognized as sound 
and have been accepted in profes- 
sional circles as basic principles of 
organization. We do not want to 
leave the impression that organization 
is a panacea for all promotional and 
administrative ills. There have been 
successful ventures with poor organ- 
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izational arrangements. This is true 
because organization is a means to an 
end and can never replace the potent 
drive of conviction, consecration, and 
the will to succeed. It is equally true, 
however, that poor organizational ar- 
rangements are a lag on efficient 
operation, on the even flow of activity 
all along the line, on the “follow 
through” in getting the job done. 


In discussing principles of organ- 
ization, two basic considerations must 
always be kept in mind. The one is 
a clear description of function, and 
the other is a definite placement of 
responsibility. If these two considera- 
tions are properly integrated and 
“spelled out” in detail, many painful 
readjustments, at a later date, can be 
avoided. 

The basic functions of a Lutheran 
high school have been clearly indi- 
cated in the list of “Objectives for 
Lutheran Secondary Education.” Also 
the locus of responsibility for the 
training of the young has been es- 
tablished. A Lutheran high school, 
then, becomes a handmaiden to the 
Church and the home, designed to 
assist them in carrying out their God- 
given responsibility of bringing up 
their children in the nurture and 
admonition of the Lord. 

Now, if it is true that “Christian 
parents as members of Christian con- 
gregations have a right to insist that 
the Church meet its full responsibility 
to the young in providing through 
co-operative effort those phases of 
Christian education which the in- 
dividual home is not able to supply,” 
then it is equally true that a pattern 
of organization that encourages a 
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gation. In this view Christian secon- 
dary education cannot be classified in 
the congregational budget as a “char- 
ity” or outside purpose. The relation- 
ships and responsibilities of one to 
the other must be complementary in 
order to promote the general welfare 
of both. A high degree of articula- 
tion between the educational endeav- 
ors of the local parish and the cur- 
riculum of a Lutheran high school is 
therefore implied. This is being done 
in several communities maintaining a 
Lutheran high school. 

In some areas Christian education 
has been severely criticized by re- 
sponsible people because it is fre- 
quently “hard put” to muster tangible 
evidence to prove that it is training a 
generation of effective Christian stew- 
ards. Although Christian stewardship 
is the fruit of Christian faith, it is 
reasonable to assume that an institu- 
tion that prides itself in “fostering 
growth in faith and Christian living” 
should include in its program of train- 
ing the occasions for a logical and 
organized transition from knowledge 
about stewardship to lifetime prac- 
tices of stewards in the environment 
of the Christian congregation. The 
Lutheran high school is in a strategic 
position to bridge this gap between 
knowing and doing by promoting an 
in-service-training program of Chris- 
tian service as a part of its religion cur- 
riculum. Considerable progress in 
this area has been made in several of 
our Lutheran high schools. 

We should not overlook the unique 
contribution that Lutheran high 
schools are making in developing a 
united Lutheranism in areas where 
such schools have been established. 
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This influence is particularly evident 
where a congregational pattern of or- 
ganization has been achieved. Also 
the elimination of parish boundaries 
in matters of enrollment and the util- 
ization of the facilities of a Lutheran 
high school to stimulate Lutheran 
adult education are positive influences 
in breaking down the barriers of isola- 
tionism among Lutheran congrega- 
tions. To illustrate: The evening pro- 
gram at Lutheran High School in St. 
Louis enables us to serve sixteen city- 
wide Lutheran organizations in addi- 
tion to the many extracurricular ac- 
tivities sponsored by the school. Our 
building is in use from 8:30 A. M. to 
10:00 P.M. for approximately sixty- 
five per cent (65%) of the school 
year, excluding Saturdays and Sun- 
days. Lutheran High in St. Louis has 
truly become a Lutheran center, and 
its total program has made a unique 
contribution to the building of a uni- 
fied Lutheranism in the Greater St. 
Louis area. This experience can be 
duplicated in areas where Lutheran 
high schools are established. 


THE CHALLENGE 

Lutheran secondary education is 
not a luxury, but a basic necessity for 
the continuous growth and progress of 
Lutheranism in America. The struc- 
ture of our society is too complex and 
its views so steeped in materialism 
that the Church must provide trained 
and thoroughly indoctrinated men and 
women in greater numbers if the his- 
toric Christian faith and ethics are to 
exert any appreciable influence on the 
course of history. This vision must be 
set before the officers of the several 
Districts and also the appointed lead- 
ers in local congregations. In each 
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strategic area there must be raised a 
champion for the cause of Lutheran 
secondary education. 

In our efforts to promote the cause 
of Lutheran high schools two impor- 
tant truths must always be kept in 
mind. First, we who want Lutheran 
high schools, need to be aware that 
there are forces without and within 
us which do not want such schools. 
Satan vehemently opposes every 
church and school where the Word 
of God reigns supreme and where 
the Spirit of God stirs the hearts of 
men and women to love Christ and 
to live Christlike lives. The world and 
our own evil nature will make every 
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effort to frustrate all plans for the 
building of a Christian high school. 
Only with God’s help can we succeed 
in such a venture. 

Second, we must have faith, or 
Christian confidence. Faith that 
teaches us to say: “Thy will be done.” 
Faith that results in persistent 
prayer. Faith that is born of a deep 
love for Christ and a recognition of 
our complete unworthiness as labor- 
ers in His vineyard. Faith to receive 
at His bounteous hand the blessing 
He so lovingly has promised. Faith, 
prayer, work; that is the combination 
to success in this God-pleasing ven- 
ture. 


THE OBJECTIVES OF LUTHERAN SECONDARY EDUCATION 


1. The dynamic central purpose of a Lutheran high school is to impart to the students 
a growing knowledge of the grace of God in Christ Jesus, their Savior, and His con- 


sequent gracious will tending to their sanctification. 


2 Pet. 3:17-18.) 


(Heb. 5:13-14; Eph. 3:16-19; 


2. To encourage, on the basis of Scriptural knowledge, a complete and harmonious 
development of the student’s capabilities of body and soul for the service of God 
and his fellow men in home, Church, and State. 


a. To create strength for sanctified living by encouraging — 


1) daily searching the Scripture 
2) daily and fervent prayer; 


8) regularly partaking of the Lord’s Supper; 


4) regularly attending church services. 


b. To develop sincere, consecrated Christians by — 


1) submitting to the governance of God; 


2) facing with Christian strength all trials and tribulations; 
8) practicing Christian virtues, such as honesty, faithfulness, humility, etc. 
4) accepting humbly and with thanksgiving material blessings from God. 


c. To acquire a good acquaintance with the distinctive doctrines, history, and organiza- 


tion of the Lutheran Church by — 


1) acquiring the ability to defend Bible doctrines against false teachings; 
2) developing an independence in Bible interpretation through searching and 


critical thinking; 


8) showing a deepened Lutheran consciousness; 
4) developing a sense of “belonging” and “at-homeness” in the work of the Church, 


d. To develop a zeal for the promotion of God’s kingdom by — 
1) working as a member of the local congregation; 
2) willingly giving for the promotion of God’s kingdom; 
8) developing an interest in mission work. 
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gation. In this view Christian secon- 
dary education cannot be classified in 
the congregational budget as a “char- 
ity” or outside purpose. The relation- 
ships and responsibilities of one to 
the other must be complementary in 
order to promote the general welfare 
of both. A high degree of articula- 
tion between the educational endeav- 
ors of the local parish and the cur- 
riculum of a Lutheran high school is 
therefore implied. This is being done 
in several communities maintaining a 
Lutheran high school. 

In some areas Christian education 
has been severely criticized by re- 
sponsible people because it is fre- 
quently “hard put” to muster tangible 
evidence to prove that it is training a 
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is the fruit of Christian faith, it is 
reasonable to assume that an institu- 
tion that prides itself in “fostering 
growth in faith and Christian living” 
should include in its program of train- 
ing the occasions for a logical and 
organized transition from knowledge 
about stewardship to lifetime prac- 
tices of stewards in the environment 
of the Christian congregation. The 
Lutheran high school is in a strategic 
position to bridge this gap between 
knowing and doing by promoting an 
in-service-training program of Chris- 
tian service as a part of its religion cur- 
riculum. Considerable progress in 
this area has been made in several of 
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We should not overlook the unique 
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schools are making in developing a 
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This influence is particularly evident 
where a congregational pattern of or- 
ganization has been achieved. Also 
the elimination of parish boundaries 
in matters of enrollment and the util- 
ization of the facilities of a Lutheran 
high school to stimulate Lutheran 
adult education are positive influences 
in breaking down the barriers of isola- 
tionism among Lutheran congrega- 
tions. To illustrate: The evening pro- 
gram at Lutheran High School in St. 
Louis enables us to serve sixteen city- 
wide Lutheran organizations in addi- 
tion to the many extracurricular ac- 
tivities sponsored by the school. Our 
building is in use from 8:30 A. M. to 
10:00 P.M. for approximately sixty- 
five per cent (65%) of the school 
year, excluding Saturdays and Sun- 
days. Lutheran High in St. Louis has 
truly become a Lutheran center, and 
its total program has made a unique 
contribution to the building of a uni- 
fied Lutheranism in the Greater St. 
Louis area. This experience can be 
duplicated in areas where Lutheran 
high schools are established. 


THE CHALLENGE 

Lutheran secondary education is 
not a luxury, but a basic necessity for 
the continuous growth and progress of 
Lutheranism in America. The struc- 
ture of our society is too complex and 
its views so steeped in materialism 
that the Church must provide trained 
and thoroughly indoctrinated men and 
women in greater numbers if the his- 
toric Christian faith and ethics are to 
exert any appreciable influence on the 
course of history. This vision must be 
set before the officers of the several 
Districts and also the appointed lead- 
ers in local congregations. In each 
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strategic area there must be raised a 
champion for the cause of Lutheran 
secondary education. 

In our efforts to promote the cause 
of Lutheran high schools two impor- 
tant truths must always be kept in 
mind. First, we who want Lutheran 
high schools, need to be aware that 
there are forces without and within 
us which do not want such schools. 
Satan vehemently opposes every 
church and school where the Word 
of God reigns supreme and where 
the Spirit of God stirs the hearts of 
men and women to love Christ and 
to live Christlike lives. The world and 
our own evil nature will make every 
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effort to frustrate all plans for the 
building of a Christian high school. 
Only with God’s help can we succeed 
in such a venture. 

Second, we must have faith, or 
Christian confidence. Faith that 
teaches us to say: “Thy will be done.” 
Faith that results in persistent 
prayer. Faith that is born of a deep 
love for Christ and a recognition of 
our complete unworthiness as labor- 
ers in His vineyard. Faith to receive 
at His bounteous hand the blessing 
He so lovingly has promised. Faith, 
prayer, work; that is the combination 
to success in this God-pleasing ven- 
ture. 
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1. The dynamic central purpose of a Lutheran high school is to impart to the students 
a growing knowledge of the grace of God in Christ Jesus, their Savior, and His con- 


uent gracious will tending to their sanctification. 


2 Pet. 3:17-18.) 


(Heb. 5:13-14; Eph. 3:16-19; 


2. To encourage, on the basis of Scriptural knowledge, a complete and harmonious 
development of the student’s capabilities of body and soul for the service of God 
and his fellow men in home, Church, and State. 


a. To create strength for sanctified living by encouraging — 


1) daily searching the Scripture 
2) daily and fervent prayer; 


8) regularly partaking of the Lord’s Supper; 


4) regularly attending church services. 


b. To develop sincere, consecrated Christians by — 


1) submitting to the governance of God; 


2) facing with Christian strength all trials and tribulations; 
3) practicing Christian virtues, such as honesty, faithfulness, humility, etc. 
4) accepting humbly and with thanksgiving material blessings from God. 


c. To acquire a good acquaintance with the distinctive doctrines, history, and organiza- 


tion of the Lutheran Church by — 


1) acquiring the ability to defend Bible doctrines against false teachings; 
2) developing an independence in Bible interpretation through searching and 


critical thinking; 


8) showing a deepened Lutheran consciousness; 
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e. To promote personal and social adjustment on the basis of Scripture by — 
1) an intelligent adjustment to a changing physical body; 
2) anew orientation to age mates; learning to deal with people as one’s equals; 
8) gaining a new orientation to the opposite sex; 


4) establishing a degree of independence from one’s parents and becoming a part of 
a new family (the goal is affection for parents without dependence upon them); 


5) achieving a satisfactory economic and social status; 
6) developing a functional code of Christian ethics. 
f. To develop a genuine love for family life in a Christian home and an understanding 
of parenthood by — 
1) respecting parents and superiors as God’s representatives; 
2) treating family.members with love and Christian consideration; 
3) accepting responsibilities as a member of a Christian home; 
4) preparing for duties of parenthood. 
g. To train God-fearing citizens so that they may take their place as effective members 
of the community and the State by — 
1) accepting government as God-ordained; 
2) recognizing their duty toward community and the State; 
8) developing a willingness to participate in civic affairs; 
4) recognizing public office as a sacred trust and responsibility to God. 


. To transmit in a measure the cultural heritage of the past so that the accomplishments 


of former generations might be appreciated and an understanding of the problems 
of the present might be gained. 


. To develop a satisfactory competence in the literacy skills and a continuing interest 


in the cultural aspects of living. 


. To foster the development of good work habits and the skills necessary for critical 


thinking. 


. To prepare students for vocational activities necessary for earning a livelihood. 

. To foster physical health and desirable health habits. 

. To encourage the acquisition of social amenities necessary to wholesome human relations. 
. To encourage a worthy and God-pleasing use of leisure time. 

. To develop an adequate understanding of and a deep interest in Lutheran Christian 


education at all levels as a vital function of the home and the Church. 


LEARNING AND Livinc. — Effective learning can come only from active 
living, from a living which uses what is to be learned as an essential part of 
that living. If then one is really to learn anything — be it a thought or a feeling 
(attitude) or a habit or a skill—if he is to learn it so well that he can be 
counted on to behave that way, his learning effort has to proceed by behaving 
that way, by behaving that way in his heart and behaving that way (so far 
as conditions allow) in his act. — Willard Heard Kilpatrick, reported in The 
Education Digest, September, 1950. 


Art from the Heart 


E. H. DEFFNER 


The time has passed when “Art” 
meant nothing more to many people, 
educated or otherwise, than an abbre- 
viation for Arthur. More and more 
children and adults are devoting work 
and leisure time to a pursuit of the 
fine and handicraft arts. Art now 
forms an important part of the cur- 
riculum in probably the majority of 
the elementary schools. In high 
schools, art departments are multiply- 
ing and expanding into many special 
fields of the practical, commercial, and 
industrial arts. Even in the homes 
many a housewife is taking an eve- 
ning course or two in painting or 
crafts, and businessmen’s art clubs 
have become familiar groups in many 
cities. This is a healthy sign. Art is 
coming back where it belongs — out 
of segregated museums and exclusive 
collections into the homes of the com- 
mon people, completing and enrich- 
ing their lives. 

Furthermore, psychiatrists, psychol- 
ogists, and physicians have long rec- 
ognized the therapeutic value and re- 
habilitating powers of art for the 
physically or mentally handicapped. 
But there are vast numbers of orphans, 
old folks, cripples, and other unfor- 
tunates who are entirely incapacitated 
or who have never been exposed to 
the joy which the production or pos- 
session of art objects can bring. There 
could be no better time than Christ- 
mas for extending this privilege and 
delight to such people, and no fitter 
persons to do it than the Lutheran 
teacher and the children and young 
people in his charge. 


In the Christmas season we are 
more apt to be like the strings of a 
heavenly harp which vibrate and hum 
from the touch of divine hands. These 
reverberations, attuned to the brother- 
hood of Christ, can carry the sweet 
harmony of God’s ineffable love to the 
lonely, forgotten, suffering, and under- 
privileged brothers and sisters if we 
but open their doors. The following 
propositions should help children of 
school age and young people to use 
their artistic talents in bringing the 
love of Christ to the disabled and 
neglected and thus aid in providing 
a merry Christmas for them. 

But who wants to ring door bells? 
Diffident house-to-house salesmen are 
said to hope sometimes that the peo- 
ple in the next house will refuse to 
let them in, because they dread the 
difficulties of convincing a prospective 
customer. Now, giving is of course 
easier than selling, but even that takes 
a certain courage. The donor hopes 
his gift is worthy, but fears it may not 
be accepted and appreciated. It is 
this trepidation which the teachers 
and leaders of young people’s groups 
must help the potential cheer spread- 
ers to overcome. They may seek their 
leaders’ advice on what to give and to 
whom, and the leaders should advise 
them. 

Naturally, this step must be pre- 
ceded by proper motivation. It may 
not be necessary, nor is it the province 
of this article, to explain many ways 
of imbuing youthful hearts with the 
self-sacrificing spirit of Christmas and 
an ardent desire to live the Jove: of 
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Christ. Suffice it to remind the reader 
that daily discussions of the Gospel 
truths, the preparations for the Christ- 
mas Eve services, and the clear por- 
trayal of the plight of unfortunate 
mortals are powerful stimuli. Then, 
too, art activities in themselves are a 
strong incentive for communicating 
pleasure and delight to others. That 
is one reason why it is important that 
the art products are formed by the 
personal efforts of the young donors, 
preferably on the basis of their orig- 
inal designs. To give purchased ar- 
ticles like toys, cards, etc., is to take 
the easy way out, and it does not re- 
flect an equal degree of devotion and 
love. It may be expedient in some 
cases, like a child’s lack of graphic 
skill or particular circumstances ob- 
taining in the home of a needy per- 
son, to offer any of a variety of serv- 
ices in lieu of a tangible gift. Beau- 
tifying the yard, cleaning the house, 
typing letters, or providing desired 
transportation are all charitable acts 
that may be sorely needed and as 
gratefully accepted as the ordinary 
Christmas presents. As to the in- 
tended recipients of services or gifts 
by the children, let the teacher or 
leader make advance arrangements 
with the individuals in private homes 
or with the administrative authorities 
in asylums, hospitals, or homes of 
refuge. 

In connection with motivation there 
is one negative aspect to be consid- 
ered. The commercial corruption of 
the blessed Christmas season, which 
has contaminated perhaps every city 
and town for the last decade or two, 
must be effectively counteracted. 

There is an unlimited variety of art- 
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work and handicraft articles that can 
be made by children and young peo- 
ple which are suitable as Christmas 
gifts and for which explicit directions 
are available in published form. Art 
and crafts supply houses can furnish 
scores of materials in convenient form 
for working: balsa wood chunks; but- 
ton moulds; plaster; clay; plywood 
boards; thin metal sheets of copper, 
brass, and aluminum; leather strips 
and hide; cork; felt; gimp; yarn; raf- 
fia; copper wire; silver wire; glassware 
for etching; lucite; plastic; stencil 
paper; crayons; tempera paints; dyes; 
lacquer; and, of course, all necessary 
tools for any project. The following 
paragraphs will be restricted to some 
of the uses to which children can put 
stencils and to a few craft projects ap- 
propriate for young people. 

Stenciling is essentially printing — 
the applying of color through open- 
ings in a thin sheet of treated paper. 
It is one of the most versatile of art 
mediums. When a good stencil has 
been cut, it can be used on greeting 
cards, posters, textiles, or wood. 

Transparent stencil paper can be 
made by dipping a sheet of typewriter 
paper in melted white wax, or it may 
be purchased in sizes from 9” 12” to 
18” 24”. To cut a stencil, the design 
unit, carefully prepared beforehand 
on any piece of drawing paper, is gone 
over with a soft pencil and placed 
under the stencil sheet. In order to 
obtain a stencil that will be usable and 
lasting, the sheet out of which it is 
cut must be large enough so that no 
opening is nearer than one inch from 
any edge. The dark lines of the design 
under the stencil paper will be visible, 
and clean cuts are made along every 
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one of them with a sharp stencil knife 
or a single-edge razor blade. 

If the design is small and represents 
but a single plane, it may consist of 
only one opening, or hole, thus: 


But if it is two inches long and larger, 
or if it involves overlapping of parts, 
it must be divided into several (or 
many) openings, separated from one 
another by narrow strips of uncut 
paper forming a network of “bridges.” 
These re-enforcing strips should be of 
uniform width, about one eighth inch, 
thus: 


When once cut, a stencil can be 
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used over and over and for a variety 
of purposes. Let us say, the gifts to 
be decorated are wooden bowls or 
plates. Here a stencil design can be 
applied as a single unit in the center 
of the dish. After the stencil is in 
place and securely held or fastened 
with scotch tape, tempera color can 
be applied through the openings. This 
may be done with a spray gun, by 
means of spattering with a tooth 
brush. After about an hour the whole 
dish can be shellacked or varnished, 
or both. 

A utility box or toy chest, great 
assets to an orderly home, can be 
neatly decorated by means of a sten- 
cil. On unfinished wood tempera col- 
ors may be used (as with the bowl). 
On painted surfaces it is better to use 
enamel or lacquer. If desired, the de- 
sign may be used as a unit (printed 
in the center of the box cover or in 
each of the four corners), but it may 
be preferable to print a border around 
the entire chest just under the top 
edge. 

Borders are more effective, too, 
when applied to textiles, such as dish 
towels or aprons. Oil colors can be 
used on cloth when mixed with a drop 
or two of acetic acid. But it may be 
advisable to use special textile paints, 
which can be obtained in any crafts 
shop. 

Young people will be interested in 
producing gifts which require a 
greater measure of patience and skill. 
Printing with a finely executed stencil 
may be done on plain-colored ties. 
Another variation, which shows sur- 
prising results, is achieved with a sten- 
cil cut from gummed paper strips, two 
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or three inches wide, for etching de- 
signs or monograms on smooth-sided 
tumblers. The finished stencil is 
pasted on the glass very carefully and 
firmly, and then “Etchall” is applied 


through the openings. The resulting 
effect of frosted glass is permanent. 

Linoleum block printing is another 
rewarding activity for teen-agers. Be- 
sides constituting a means for making 
any number of Christmas greeting 
cards, a carefully cut block may also 
be used for printing borders on table- 
cloths and handbags. 
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A popular craft is leatherwork. 
Belts and purses would make appro- 
priate gifts for many old people. A 
considerable number of articles can 
be made from one calf hide. Strips 
about one and a half inch wide and 
thirty or thirty-six inches long may 
serve to make belts. These may be 
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the braided kind (from directions in 
a book on leathercraft), or the top 
surface of the belt may receive a 
tooled design. Leather purses are 
quite easy to make according to direc- 
tions, and a neat design tooled on the 
front of the purse makes them really 
attractive. 


Another project our young people 
may wish to undertake for the Christ- 
mas season is the construction of a 
nativity scene on the church grounds. 
While this may not give material aid 
to sick and neglected people, it will 
give cause for serious meditation to 
many spiritually weak and afflicted 
persons and a great deal of pleasure 
to all passers-by. 

A deeper sense of satisfaction is 
scarcely imaginable than that derived 
from seeing the love of God taking 
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root. The children under our care are 
moving toward the realization of this 
happiness when they “open the doors” 
of their less fortunate fellow men and 
let the sunshine of God’s love enter. 
Their homemade gifts and homely re- 
marks about their Christian parents, 
their church, their school, and their 
faith are like precious seed dropped 
on virgin soil. Their charity is not an 
empty gesture, because their heart is 
in it. They know and are thinking of 
Christ’s word: “Ye have done it unto 
Me.” 
Thus art comes from the heart. 
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Supervision in Our Lutheran Elementary Schools * 


THEO. R. VON FANGE 


The one-hundred-year history of the 
educational program of the Lutheran 
Church, with special emphasis upon 
supervision, has revealed the fact that 
the Church has done much to further 
the Christian education of children 
attending its schools. Since the or- 
ganization of the synod in 1847 there 
has been continuous emphasis upon 
the responsibility of the Church to 
teach its children the principles of 
Christianity, for it realized that men- 
tal, social, and physical education of 
youth was not sufficient for complete 
development. The Church, mindful of 
its obligations, maintains schools, at 
added expense, to stress the need of 
co-ordinating and integrating the 
otherwise incomplete education with 
spiritual values and ideals. Thus the 
Lutheran school system is ideal, since 
it aims at complete development of 
the child. 

There can be no doubt that these 
schools could fulfill their purposes and 
aims to a much higher degree through 
a co-ordinated supervisory program. 
It is practically impossible for one in- 
dividual, either pastor or teacher, to 
know the solution of each problem as 
it arises. Thus when the pastor con- 
ducted the school, little or no super- 
vision was possible, and consequently 
the education program suffered. 

Theoretically, the pastor is the su- 
pervisor of the school which is main- 
tained and controlled by the local 
congregation. In practice, most of the 
pastors fail to fulfill their obligations 
to the congregation as far as this phase 


of their office is concerned. Two of 
the outstanding reasons for this con- 
dition are inadequate training for su- 
pervision and insufficient time to de- 
vote to the many supervisory func- 
tions and responsibilities. 

In many congregations today the 
responsibilities of supervision are dele- 
gated to the principal of the school. 
But the principal usually teaches full 
time, which makes it impossible for 
him to carry out the functions of the 
supervisory office. 

Since the Lutheran schools are 
maintained for the express purpose of 
causing children to grow in knowl- 
edge and understanding not only of 
secular matters, but especially for the 

urpose of gaining spiritual insight, it 
should follow that the supervision of 
such a program be based on training 
and experience and not merely of as- 
signing duties without regard to quali- 
fications of the appointee. When pas- 
tors regard themselves as the super- 
visors of the schools, and the teachers 
do not regard them as such, it is not 
difficult to discover the reason for the 
lack of a planned co-operative pro- 
gram. 

There is a wide difference of opin- 
ion and practice concerning the tech- 
niques of classroom visitation. Some 
of the reasons for failure to profit 
from supervisory visitation have been 


* This article is the summary and con- 
clusions of a thesis presented at the Gradu- 
ate College in the University of Nebraska 
in partial fulfillment of requirements for 
the degree of Master of Arts, Department of 
School Administration. 
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lack of purpose, inadequate training 
for supervision, and failure to con- 
duct follow-up conferences to deter- 
mine co-operatively future procedure. 
If a planned program based upon 
sympathetic understanding and super- 
visory know-how were inaugurated, 
the often feared clash of personalities 
might not arise. It should be empha- 
sized that classroom visits are not the 
only means of supervision, for super- 
vision may function at any time and 
anywhere as long as growth on the 
part of an individual occurs. 

Since certain facts should be gath- 
ered to determine the supervisory pro- 
cedure, periodic tests should be given 
to the children. There is almost com- 
plete agreement that a planned test- 
ing program has great value. Diag- 
nostic tests for remedial teaching are 
not widely used, but they are a valu- 
able means of aiding the school 
achieve its aims and purposes. 

Supervisors generally are more in- 
terested in reports of pupil achieve- 
ment than in reports about daily pro- 
grams, methods, and lesson plans. 
However, the intelligent use of the 
latter could have a wholesome effect 
on pupil achievement. 

Pastors generally agree that they 
are not adequately prepared to per- 
form the supervisory duties which are 
theirs merely by virtue of their office. 
It is rather indicative of a troublesome 
situation when some of these pastors, 
who admittedly lack supervisory train- 
ing, prescribe in detail many of the 
school activities. On the other hand, 
pastors who have supervisory training 
tend to allow freedom of procedure 
to the teachers. 

There is a general disagreement 
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concerning the implications of the 
word “supervision.” Many different 
concepts are attached to it, including 
the laissez-faire, the coercive, the au- 
thoritarian, and the democratic atti- 
tude. The co-operative or democratic 
procedure gives the best results ac- 
cording to various comments from 
pastors. 

When a planned program is in op- 
eration, the school board meetings can 
be a valuable supervisory aid in the 
opinion of many teachers. Not all 
teachers attend these board meetings, 
since some of the boards meet sep- 
arately or with only the principal pres- 
ent. This practice cannot but make 
teachers feel that their ideas are not 
important, and that they have no voice 
in school policies. Needless to say, 
such procedure hinders the school’s 
program, breeds dissatisfaction, and 
is not conducive to co-operation. 

There should be co-operative plan- 
ning of the school’s program of activ- 
ities, the curriculum, the choice of 
texts, and other supervisory functions 
to foster an integrated educational 
program in the school. 

Congregations would do well to 
heed the oft-repeated recommenda- 
tion that they grant a yearly financial 
allowance to their teachers for books, 
attendance at summer schools, or 
other means of in-service training. 
Failure to make possible and encour- 
age the continued growth of the 
teachers harms the educational pro- 
gram of the local congregation and 
the church at large. 

The teachers of the Lutheran 
schools profit a great deal from the 
District conferences. This is indicated 


by the fact that they attend regularly 
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to discuss matters pertaining to their 
work. The congregations also realize 
the value of these conferences and, as 
a rule, pay the expenses of their 
teacher, or teachers. These confer- 
ences are an important factor in uni- 
fying the program of the schools and 
in binding the common interests of 
the teachers together. 

It is not easy to evaluate the in- 
fluence of a professional publication 
such as The Lutheran School Journal 
(now LuTHERAN EpucaTion). How- 
ever, since this magazine is edited by 
a committee consisting of men who 
train teachers, present-day trends of 
educational thought and practice are 
discussed in its pages, thus promoting 
in-service training of teachers. 

The establishment in 1924 of vari- 
ous synodical and District boards was 
a natural response to an existing need. 
These boards have done much to co- 
ordinate the activities of the Lutheran 
schools and to improve the schools 
through their program of supervision. 
The Districts employing full-time su- 
perintendents can further the unifying 
and co-ordinating of the Lutheran 
schools to a great extent with planned 
programs. The superintendent re- 
peatedly calls attention to items that 
need attention; he makes helpful sug- 
gestions to the teachers, and in general 
causes an increased interest in the 
schools on the part of the various con- 
gregations in his District. 

The local congregations should fix 
responsibility for supervision and see 
to it that a planned program is carried 
out for the welfare of their schools. 
The appointee’s responsibility would 
be to co-ordinate the other staff mem- 
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bers into a co-operatively active group 
which would constantly seek to im- 
prove the quality of instruction 
through various means of in-service 
training. Well-planned inter-visitation 
of teachers could be a very effective 
means as well as attendance at col- 
lege and university summer schools 
and extension classes. The authori- 
tarian and coercive concepts of super- 
vision must be eliminated, and super- 
vision thought of as a co-operative, 
democratic undertaking in which the 
supervisor has and expresses confi- 
dence in the teachers. The teachers 
have a right to look to the supervisor 
for expert advice. The supervisor 
must strive to be a constant stimula- 
tion to the teachers. They, the teach- 
ers and the supervisor, should be alert 
to the discovery of better and more 
efficient means of dealing with their 
problems. They should be filled with 
a desire to render the highest service 
possible in the promotion of Chris- 
tian education. This will require, in 
many cases, a reorganization of the 
whole concept and problem of super- 
vision. 

In order to be a leader, the super- 
visor must be a reader and a student 
of education. In addition to the read- 
ing of well-chosen books and and 
periodicals on school administration, 
a plan should be formulated for the 
systematic study of some special prob- 
lem. 

Human relationships may well be 
said to be the crux of the whole prob- 
lem of supervision. Best progress can 
be made when pupils, teachers, and 
supervisors practice democratic liv- 
ing and not merely study or teach de- 
mocracy. 
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In our Lutheran schools, supervision 
carries with it the added responsibil- 
ity of nurturing, building up, guard- 
ing, and guiding the faith life of the 
child. This calls for the development 
of a co-operative supervisory program. 

Finally, Lutheran teachers generally 
have many congregational duties not 


directly connected with the school, 
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which often prevent their spending 
time for educational development. A 
rethinking of the teachers’ scope of 
activities, and a reassignment of some 
of the teachers’ extra duties to cap- 
able lay members of the congregation, 
might prove beneficial to the entire 
educational program of the Lutheran 
elementary school. 


Scientists NeEp Gop. — The first purpose of science is to learn about God, 
and adm‘re Hm, through His handiwork. If any usefulness comes in —as it 
does in large quantities — why, so much the better. If scientists looked upon 
the’r work in this way, they would cease to worship Science, and they would 
be the better scientists for it. And incidentally, they could then develop a sense 
of humor about science, and this would save them from making themselves, 
so many times, so very ridiculous. — Anthony Standen, Science Is a Sacred Cow, 


p. 200. 


Giory oF MINISTERIAL OFFICE. — Were I a preacher, what would it concern 
me that the world called me a devil, if I knew that God called me an angel? 
Let the world call me a seducer as long as it pleases — if God but call me His 
faithful servant and steward, the angels call me their companion, the saints call 
me the'r brother, the believing call me their father, distressed souls call me their 
savior, the ignorant call me their light, and God approves of it all, what harm 
can the world and the devil do me with their calumny and abuse? — Luther 
in “Sermon on Duty of Sending Children to School.” 


Tuincs, Nor Asour Tutncs, — Why shall we not, instead of dead books, 
open the | ving book of nature? Not the shadows of things, but the things them- 
selves, which make an impression on the senses and imagination, are to be 
brought before youth. By actual observation, not by a verbal description of 
things, must instruction begin. From such observation develops a certain 
knowledge. Men must be led as far as possible to draw their wisdom not from 
books, but from a consideration of heaven and earth, oaks and beeches; that 
is, they must know and examine things themselves, and not simply be contented 
with the observation and testimony of others. — Luther, quoted in Painter, 
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Reflection After Hearing Bach’s St. Matthew 
“Passion” and “Magnificat” 


MatrHew N. LunpQuist 


Once during lifetime there may 
come to a human soul one of those 
out-of-this-world experiences when 
granted the priceless privileges of 
hearing Bach’s St. Matthew Passion, 
sung by a mighty chorus of three hun- 
dred well-schooled and enraptured 
voices, accompanied by a superb or- 
chestra, under the direction of a 
dynamic, understanding, and sympa- 
thetic director, performed in the at- 
mosphere of a majestic cathedral. 
Two hundred years later, at home, 
at my desk, I redream and reflect. 

Of Bach’s Passion music only two 
large choral works exist in complete 
form. Of these the St. John Passion 
is the oldest, where the story of the 
suffering and death of Jesus as set 
forth in the Gospel of St. John finds 
an expressive, even dramatic repro- 
duction, and the choruses of the peo- 
ple, in particular, are constructed with 
extraordinary breadth and animation. 
More profound lyrically, more serene 
and composed in the presentation is 
the St. Matthew Passion, performed 
the first time on Good Friday, April 15, 
1729, in St. Thomas Church, Leipsic. 
Here the choruses of the people are 
shorter, while the lyrical interpolations 
and the freely formed recitatives and 
arias are more fervent. All the replies 
of Jesus are presented with marked 


tenderness. The chorus parts are 
visions of magnificent monumentality, 
as is evident for instance in the intro- 
ductory section. 

On a long pedal point in E Minor 
the Passion begins with a fantastically 
towering structure of chord succes- 
sions in arduously ascending eighth- 
notes, whereupon the first double 
chorus breaks in with the words 
“Come, ye daughters, share my an- 
guish” under anxiously interrogative 
interjections from the second chorus, 
till the German Agnus Dei (O Lamb 
of God, most holy) gives the answer 
in the upper voice part, sounding out 
above the deep lamentation and anx- 
ious questions of the other voices. 
Soul-stirring is the Tenor solo (with 
chorus) in the Gethsemane scene “I 
would beside my Lord be watching,” 
introduced by the watchman motive 
of the oboe and taken up by the solo- 
ist, in contrast effect to the trailing, 
somnolent progressions of the chorus 
“That evil draw me not astray.” Or 
we may recall the vivid description of 
the unspeakable grief of the two dis- 
ciples “Behold, my Savior now is 
taken,” while others of them indig- 
nantly cry out “Leave Him, leave 
Him, bind Him not!” and finally in 
hopeless despair call down thunder 
and lightning from heaven. Or when 
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the mob in an eighth-part diminished 
seventh chord cry out: “Barabbas!” in 
answer to Pilate’s question as to whom 
he should release. Of singular beauty 
is the magnificant Alto aria “Have 
mercy, Lord, on me” with solo violin, 
and the fervent Soprano aria “In love 
my Savior now is dying” with flute 
obbligato. Filled with genuine nature 
poetry is the Bass recitative “Am 
Abend da es kiihle war” (At evening, 
hour of calm and rest), and then in 
folk-tune style we hear that soulful 
funeral song “And now the Lord to 
rest is laid” (soli and chorus). Glor- 
ious resting-places in the rendition of 
this the greatest of all dramas on woe 
and suffering are the choir chorales, 
not least of these “Wenn ich einmal 
soll scheiden” —a song truly becom- 
ing an earnest Christian when he sets 
out upon the last journey. 

The Magnificat is characterized as 
“a rushing hymn on the victorious 
power of Christianity, which has never 
again been heard in Christendom in 
quite the same fullness and vigour.” 
It was written for the Christmas Day 
vespers, 1723. 

The first phrase begins with a brisk 
motive in the orchestra, which is taken 
up by the choir, stating it in a rhythm 
determined by the initial word (Mag- 
nificat), suggestive of festive fanfares. 
From this imposing introduction the 
Soprano part leads into a mood of 
childlike joy in the following aria on 
the words “My spirit hath rejoiced in 
God my Savior.” Then follows the 
Soprano aria about the lowliness of 
the virgin, which is of such transcend- 
ing effect that the listener may dis- 
cern “a madonna image in music.” 
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The aria swells out into a full chorus 
about “all generations” that call her 
blessed. The Bass aria about great 
things of the Mighty One is followed 
by a melodious duet between the 
Tenors and the Altos, which ends with 
an interesting detail-painting of the 
words “timentibus eum” (those that 
fear Him). In the following chorus 
about “the mighty deeds which He 
hath performed with His arm,” there 
is developed in the principal theme 
an irresistible energy both by the har- 
monic and the melodic progressions 
as well as by a strongly marked 
rhythm of forced heaviness. The 
chorus closes with an Adagio, where 
the description of the heart of the 
proud accumulates in a forceful ca- 
dence. In the accompaniment to the 
following Tenor aria about the over- 
throw of the mighty and the exaltation 
of the humble we find three distinct 
motives. The first, characterized by 
a descending movement in the mel- 
ody, describes the falling from the 
thrones. In the second we perceive 
the contumaciousness of “the mighty.” 
In the third, with its soft, submissive, 
a bit declining, yet predominantly as- 
cending movement, performed by the 
violins, the exaltation of the humble 
is described in a way which leads the 
listener to think of the meek who shall 
inherit the earth. Then follows the 
Alto aria about satisfying the hungry, 
with its two interesting motives, the 
one like “a sunny smile,” the other, 
reminiscent of the downfall of the 
mighty, yet with more pallid shading. 
In the following Terzetto for women’s 
voices about how the Lord had cared 
for His servant Israel, Bach inserts an 
old church tune, the high pitch of 
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which seems to create something of 
a mystery, almost visionary. In a five- 
voiced fugue the words “Sicut locutus 
est ad patres nostros” (as He promised 
to our forefathers) are illustrated. 
The church use demanded that the 
Magnificat close with the Gloria Patri. 
In rolling successions of tones, which 
rise imitatively one upon the other, 
till they arrive at a point of rest in 
a few broad, full-toned chords, there 
is produced a Te Deum of power and 
ardor to the Holy Trinity, where- 
upon the music to the words “Sicut 
erat in principio” (as it was in the 
beginning ) reverts to the introductory 
chorus and includes its principal mo- 
tive in a radiant picture of completion. 

Soul-stirring Passion music was per- 
formed with chorus and orchestra at 
the Good Friday vespers in the two 
Leipsic churches, St. Thomas and 
St. Nicolai, where Bach served as di- 
rector of music. If these choral works 
consisted of two parts, one part was 
then performed before and the other 
after the sermon. The one-part Pas- 
sion music was performed before the 
sermon. 

The regular Sunday service began 
at seven o'clock in the morning and 
lasted three or four hours. The fixed 
time for the sermon was one hour. 
Vespers, or afternoon services, were 
held at 1:15 P.M. and began with 
the singing of a Motet. The sermon 
was followed by the Magnificat — at 
Bach’s time sung in Latin. “Nun 
danket alle Gott” (Now thank we all 
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our God) closed this Sunday service. 
The festival services of the church 
year were filled with great polyphonic 
song and orchestral music. On the 
first two days—the third day was 
also observed — cantatas were also 
sung at the afternoon service. The 
forenoon cantata at St. Thomas was 
repeated in the afternoon at St. Nic- 
olai and in reversed order the follow- 
ing day. On the first festival day 
Bach directed at St. Nicolai since the 
superintendent there, Salomo Deyling, 
was higher in rank than the pastor 
at St. Thomas. On the third day there 
was “musizieren” (when the orchestra 
was present) only in one of the two 
churches. At the festivals the old 
hymns were sung, as the Sanctus and 
the Magnificat, with orchestral accom- 
paniment. 

Concerning Bach’s church music 
we may say in general that its vocal 
parts are conceived instrumentally. In 
Handel we find a more vital feeling 
for song. All of his writing has clear 
rhythmic form, and the music is 
diatonic in character. Bach knows of 
no restriction in musical expression. 
To him the human voice with its 
limitations is insufficient and so he 
seeks assistance from the unrestricted 
instrument, which holds greater tech- 
nical possibilities. Thus Bach’s vocal 
music is in certain respects richer. He 
also makes much greater use of chro- 
matics than Handel. Thereby his 
music achieves a deeper and more 
mystical character. 
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Music Reviews 


ORGAN MUSIC 


J. Fischer « Bros., 119 West 40th St., 
New York 18, N.Y. 


A FESTIVAL SUITE for Organ. E. Lang. 
No. 8571. $1.75. 


Here we have seventeen pages of joyful 
organ music within the ability of most 
organists. Clear themes and stately imita- 
tions add to the interest. Part I: Prelude 
for a Joyous Occasion; 2: Christmas Eve in 
the Tyrol; 3. Laudate Dominum (The 147th 
Psalm ). 


Theodore Presser Co., Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


THE CHURCH ORGANIST’S GOLDEN 
TREASURY. Edted by Carl F. Pfat- 
teicher and Archibald T. Davison. Vol- 
umes One and Two. 172 and 174 
pages. $3.50 each. 

Every word in this title is significant. 
This is a golden treasury for church organ- 
ists brought from the golden age of organ 
music and based upon the Chorale. Volume 
One contains German titles ranging from 
A to F, while Volume Two continues from 
G to M. The English translations are also 
given. This table of contents suggests that 
we may look forward to two add‘t‘onal vol- 
umes to complete the alphabet. The treasury 
is there. We could reprint the 60 and 
68 titles, but the volumes must be seen 
to be appreciated both for study and for 
use. A study of the Preface and of the 
three specifications for German organs will 
prove to be of great value. We congratulate 
the Oliver Ditson Company (Presser). 


ORGAN COMPOSITIONS w'th CHIMES. 
Compiled and arranged by Ralph Kin- 
der. 60 pages. $1.00. 

These compositions are of a lighter na- 
ture, including Handel’s “Harmonious Black- 
smith” and Foster’s “Massa’s in the Cold, 


Cold Ground.” 


SONG OF CONSECRATION. No. 40002. 

Aust'n C. Lovelace. 8 pages. 50 cents. 

A freely flowing melodius Andante w:th 

an interesting canonic insert. Desirable for 
an evening voluntary. 


PIECE JUBILANTE., No. 1183-40007. Regi- 
nald W. Martin. 4 pages. 50 cents. 


Serves as a general festive number. Post- 
lude. Allegro. 


MORNING INVOCATION, No. 113-40000. 
Frederic R. Daly. 2 pages. 40 cents. 


An easy Maestoso in D major. Good gen- 
eral theme. 


CARILLON. (Ditson) Ralph E. Marryott. 
5 pages. 60 cents. 

Strongly rhythmic number suitable for 

general postlude or concert, of moderate 
difficulty, in D minor. 


THE DITSON ALBUM OF ORGAN AND 
PIANO DUETS (D-483-41002.) 106 
pages. Ten Arrangements of Familiar 
Classics. Arr. by R. S. Stoughton. 
$1.50. 

Although not recommended for the church 
service, this volume is a welcome addition to 
the Literature for organ and piano teams. 
It presents the nearest semblance to playing 
with orchestra. Studios with piano and 
organ available should have copies on hand 
for reading with pleasure. The array from 
Rachmaninoff’s Prelude in G Minor to 
Debussey’s Reverie will insure interest. 


TEN CHORAL PRELUDES and a FAN- 
TASY ON FAMILIAR HYMN TUNES. 
32 pages. H. Alexander Matthews. 
(Ditson) No. 4383-41001. $1.00. 


ORGAN MUSINGS (27). 84 pages. Rob. 
Roy Perry. No. 413-41001-85. $1.50. 


TWELVE COMPOSITIONS BY AMER- 
ICAN COMPOSERS FOR ORGAN 
WITH BELLS. No. 418-41000-55. 
$1.25. 

In contrast and addition to the old mas- 
ters, these volumes offer a type of organ 
music which might well be examined. Pro- 
vided with Hammond registrations and 
generally med:tative in nature, they add to 
the repertoire for electronic instruments. 
Many of the tunes are used in the Lutheran 
service. 
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Volkwein Bros., Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


THE ORGAN STUDENT’S GRADUS AD 
PARNASSUM. Book III. Progressive 
Organ Studies, compiled and edited by 
Caspar Koch. 135 pages. $2.50. 

Pages v to xv give guidance to the 
student on how to study and interpret. The 
volume is done with equal care and scholar- 
ship as other works from the pen of Caspar 
Koch. The selections chosen represent the 
finest in organ music, and there can be no 
doubt that the student who conscientiously 
studies them will greatly benefit thereby. 
Some of the selections are fragments of 
larger compositions; in such cases it would 
be wise to call the student’s attention to 
the complete work. We believe that this 
volume would be a help to most organ 
students for the purpose of reviewing. 


The H. W. Gray Co., Inc., New York, N.Y. 
BENEDICTUS. Max Reger. Edited by 
R. L. Bedell. 4 pages. 50 cents. 

This edition of the beautiful Benedictus 
can be recommended most ardently. The 
printing and spacing is of such a nature 
that reading is greatly facilitated. The 
Adagio tempo at 64 to the quarter leads off 
a soulful theme that is worth studying even 
if the fugue in Vivace assai at 96 to the 
half and the Piu vivace at 180 to the half 
could not be mastered. Get acquainted with 
Reger in the Benedictus. 


TWO PRELUDES AND FUGUES (E Major 
and A Minor). D. Buxtehude. Edited 
by Robt. Leech Bedell. 12 pages. 
90 cents. 

Both require skill in playing. Both de- 
serve to be studied and played widely. The 
fugue theme of the E Major begins with the 
first five notes of St. Anne. 


SUITE ON SIXTEENTH-CENTURY 
HYMN TUNES. George Frederick 
McKay. $1.50. 


The composer has offered the five num- 
bers (20 pages) in homage to the spirit of 
Louis Bourgeois, 1510, composer of the 
Genevan Psalter and “Old Hundred.” 
Although much of this suite is original, it 
is essentially an evocation of, and a tribute 
to, this master of musical expression. Not 
difficult, should be examined. 
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SINFONIA. From the Cantata Wir danken 
dir, Gott, by J. S. Bach. Arranged by 
Homer Whitford. 10 pages. 75 cents. 

A fine Allegro for fluent players. It carries 
you away in true Bach style without becom- 
ing too difficult. Largely right-hand technic. 


FANTASIA on “GOD REST YOU MERRY, 
GENTLEMEN.” Margaret Whitney 
Dow. 75 cents. 

If you use the Christmas song, this Fan- 
tasia will be most fitting. It is the most 
“churchly” setting of this theme that we 
have seen. 


PRELUDE from THE CHRISTMAS ORA- 
TORIO, by C. Saint-Saens. Arranged 
by David H. Williams. 4 pages. 
75 cents. 

A pastorale to be classed with the best. 


ANDANTE ESPRESSIVO (From Sonata 
in G). Edward Elgar. Edited by Robt. 
Leech Bedell. No. 49. 50 cents. 

Characteristic to its name, this number 
serves Elgar melodies in an entertaining 
manner. 


CARILLON-SORTIE. H. Mulet. Edited 
by Robt. Leech Bedell. 75 cents. 

The technical ability required to play 
this number approaches that needed in a 
modern toccata. Both hands need to be 
able to play rapid repeated figures, without 
tiring, against a theme. 10 pages build up 
to a climax. 


SONATA. Darius Milhaud. No. 23. $2.00. 

If you enjoy rhythmic patterns with con- 
tinuous delicate touches of dissonances, you 
have it in these 32 pages: I. Etude; II. 
Reverie; III. Finale, if you can read fluently. 


INTERLUDE. Leo Sowerby. 7 pages. 
75 cents. 

While intended as an interlude between 
Part I and II of the composer’s Cantata 
Forsaken of Man, this composition may be 
used apart from the Cantata. 


BALLADE for English Horn and Organ 
with alternate Parts for Viola, Violin, 
and Clarinet). Leo Sowerby. $2.00. 

This is an interesting example in modern 
literature of the use of descriptive indica- 
tions of tempo and interpretation as we find 
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it in Beethoven, e. g., Sonata Op. 101. The 
variety of solo instruments made possible 
in the Ballade will invite many to try it. 
1 tS 
VOCAL MUSIC 


DvET AND MIXED VOICES 
Theodore Presser Co., Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


THE LORD IS MY SHEPHERD. Soprano 
and alto. Henry Smart. 60 cents. 


A good number, also for beginners, to 
cultivate blending. 


STARS OVER BETHLEHEM. Christmas 
Cantata. Louise E. Stairs. 62 pages. 
75 cents. 


This is an easy cantata telling the coming 
of Messiah in solos, duets, trios, and 
choruses. Twelve to sixteen or more singers 
with some experience should be able to 
read this easily. Time of performance: 
about 45 minutes. (Words only, $2.00 per 
hundred. ) 
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THE CHAPEL CHOIR BOOK (S.A. B.). 
Rob. Roy Perry. E-412-41001. 17 se- 
lections; 62 pages. 75 cents. 


Contains many favorites, well written for 
S. A. B. choir. 


The H. W. Gray Co., Inc., New York, N.Y. 


JESU, THOU MY CONSTANT GLAD- 
NESS. Cantata No. 147. J. S. Bach. 
German and English. Edited by Wil- 
liam A. Goldsworthy. $1.00. 


This cantata is generally known accord- 
ing to the translation “Jesu, Joy of Man’s 
Desiring.” The present translation is by ~ 
Nadine M. and W. A. Goldsworthy. Since 
both texts are given, this edition should find 
wide use. Again, we suggest that singers 
be given opportunity to experience the joy 
of group expression. Twelve to sixteen or 
more competent vocalists can buy more 
enjoyment for this dollar than is usual. 
Try it. 


LUTHER FAvorED Computsory EpucATIon. — But I maintain that the civil 
authorities are under obligation to compel the people to send their children to 
school, especially such as are promising, as has elsewhere been said. For our 
rulers are certainly bound to maintain the spiritual and secular offices and 
callings, so that there may always be preachers, jurists, pastors, scribes, physi- 
cians, schoolmasters, and the like; for these can not be dispensed with. If the 
government can compel such citizens as are fit for military service to bear 
spear and rifle, to mount ramparts, and perform other martial duties in time of 
war; how much more has it a right to compel the people to send their children 
to school, because in this case we are warring with the devil, whose object it is 
secretly to exhaust our cities and principalities of their strong men, to destroy 
the kernel and leave a shell of ignorant and helpless people, whom he can sport 
and juggle with at pleasure. — Luther in “Sermon on Duty of Sending Children 
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A BID FOR YOUR ACTIVE 
INDIVIDUAL PARTICIPATION 


Creative pioneering is the “written be- 
tween the lines” objective of the nine objec- 
tives of the Lutheran Education Association. 
Prospecting for originality will always be 
the essence of any forward-looking program 
of any educational body. Drawing up a 
blueprint is the first step of any far-reaching 
program. From the beginning the founders 
of the L. E. A. have called attention to the 
critical areas, the “crises in education,” to 
quote Professor Gross, which confronted 
professional and volunteer workers in the 
Kingdom. Through the years these tension 
spots have received careful study, practical 
solutions have been suggested, and, by and 
large, specific action by individuals, com- 
groups, boards, 
throughout our entire educational structures 
has followed. 


Within our Church is a desperate need 


mittees, and workers 


for a fluid organization which can use a 
shock-troop approach to situations as they 
develop during maneuvers in the field of 
Christian education in the world today. The 
watchers on the housetops, the voices in the 
wilderness, are urgently needed in this our 
day. Mobilization of the resources of the 
Lutheran Education Association must follow 
until ground has been gained and another 
victory won. 


This article is a bid for your own in- 
dividual, active participation. It is a request 
to every person holding membership in the 
Lutheran Education Association. The ob- 
jectives of the L. E. A. are your objectives. 
The words assist, stimulate, co-ordinate, 
preserve, promote, foster, engage in, dis- 


seminate, promote, and support are intended 
for every individual. Another in-between- 
the-line word is share. Someone put it this 
may. For we must share, 

If we would keep, 

Those blessings from above. 
Ceasing to give, 

We cease to have. 

Such is the law of love. 

A stream rises no higher than its source. 
The source of the L. E. A. is the individual 
member. The contributions of each person 
will determine the effectiveness of the Asso- 
ciation’s program. The origin of these con- 
tributions is the observation and analysis by 
the individual person, the result of “jam- 
sessions” of groups thinking out loud, of 
Randglossen — marginal notes which contain 
the core of immense ideas, still, small voices 
calling for vigorous action to answer crying 
unmet needs. These are the essence of what 
is needed to blueprint the activities of your 
organization for the days ahead. 


What are the crises in education in your 
area of work? What are the needs as you 
see them within your sphere of influence? 
Shout it out. Write it down. Pass it along. 
Dare yourself, dare your fellow workers, 
dare your L. E. A., to change what must be 
changed for the welfare of our schools, for 
the good of the Kingdom. 

E. RuprREcHT 


Alfred F. Fricke, the first president of the 
L. E. A., celebrated his 25th anniversary as 
a teacher this year. His congregation in 
Cleveland observed the event on Septem- 
ber.24. The L. E. A. Board sent a congratu- 
latory message. May continued blessings 
attend his work. 
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The first membership card of the L. E. A. 
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Memberships as of September 15, 1950 


was issued to Dr. W. A. Link of Park Ridge, January —_. a, August Se 43 
Ill. Dr. Link is a member of the L. E. A, February —___. 85 September -_. 70 
Board and is still tremendously interested in March SS 87 October 77 
the work of Christian education. He was APril —--—— 7 te EE as a 

CU pe eee 47 December .._ 55 
recently elected to the Board of Control of June 108 wre 
Concordia Teachers College. July 105 Total ____1,088 


Mr. V. Krause and Mr. W. Vahl were 
appointed to the Executive Board by Dr. A. 
W. Klinck as representatives of Concordia 
Teachers College. 


The treasurer reported a balance of 
$1,197.72. 


The 1950 election resulted in six changes 
in the membership of the Executive Board. 


EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENTS TO BE VIEWED IN THEIR SOCIAL SETTING. — 
The main fault I find with most textbooks in the history of education, and with 
theses and treatises in general, is that they are too narrowly conceived. The 
older textbooks in American educational history, for instance, were largely 
accounts of schools and of school administration. The curriculum was only 
briefly considered, and the educative process, which is the heart of the whole 
matter, was touched upon only in passing. This process of education in any 
given period cannot be understood apart from its social setting. One must see 
the moving panorama of people, their motives and interests, their manners and 
customs, their religion and philosophy, their weaknesses and their strength, 
if one would understand the educative process in its true perspective. — Stuart 
G. Noble in History of Education Journal, Winter, 1949. 


LuTHER’s EsTIMATE OF TEACHING.—I would have no one chosen for a 
preacher who has not previously been a school-teacher. But at the present time 
our young men want to become preachers at once, and to avoid the labor of 
schoolkeeping. When one has taught about ten years, then he can give it up 
with a good conscience; for the labor is too heavy and the appreciation is small. 
Yet a school-master is as important to a city as a pastor is. We can do without 
mayors, princes, and noblemen, but not without schools; for these must rule 
the world. — Luther, quoted in Painter, Luther on Education, p. 143. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


OUR SEMINARIES 
AND COLLEGES 


ConcorDIA SEMINARY 
St. Louis, Mo. 


The 113th academic year of Concordia 
Seminary, St. Louis, began on Wednesday 
morning, September 13. President Sieck ad- 
dressed the assembled students and friends 
on Acts 26:19. 

Since the close of the previous school 
year the faculty suffered the loss of Dr. 
W. G. Polack, who had served Concordia 
Seminary for a period of twenty-five years. 
Death alseo entered the ranks of the student 
body. Mr. Hugo List was called to his 
eternal rest while engaged in his field work 
assignment at Kansas City, Kans. 

The ranks of the faculty were augmented 
by the coming of Prof. Victor Bartling, who 
began his teaching at the beginning of this 
semester. Rev. Edwin Fritze is giving the 
course “Administration of Religious Edu- 
cation.” 

Dr. Sieck also presented members of the 
faculty who were observing anniversaries of 
service in the Lord’s kingdom: Dr. Theo. 
Hoyer, 45 years, 20 as a member of the 
faculty; Dr. Alfred Rehwinkel, 40 years; Dr. 
Frederick Mayer, 35 years; Prof. C. T. 
Schmidt, 20 years; and, as faculty members, 
Dr. John Theodore Mueller and Dr. J. H. C. 
Fritz, 30 years. 

Dean L. C. Wuerffel reported the follow- 
ing enrollment: 


IL. Year: ee ee Bane ee 79 

VIMY ear el ees eee 1 40) 
TY Year) sae Bee eee tT 
TV NGAar As oo ser ee See eT) 
Total | 22 ee ee eA OS 
Graduate School ——.._. 85 
Mission School -...--_____ 8 
Ota 3 ee) eee OS 
Wicars. 22 <3 2 ee ees =e, yh) 
GRANDE LOTTA) eee 658 


Some further interesting data concerning 
the student body of this year were also sup- 
plied by Dean Wuerffel: 33 States are 
represented; 21 students from out of States; 
358 students from the Midwest; 77 students 
from the East; 27 students from the West. 
The over-all average age of the entire stu- 
dent body is 22. The average age by class 
is as follows: I Year, 20.4 years; II Year, 
21.7 years; III Year, 22.4 years; IV Year, 
23.2 years. 

The following elective courses are being 
offered during the current semester: “Amos,” 
“History. of Israel,” “Johannine Epistles,” 
“Luther’s Theology,” “The Lutheran Refor- 
mation,” “Great Preachers,” “Visual Aids,” 
“The Family,” and “Christian Ethics.” 

WALTER R. ROEHRS 


ConcorpIA TEACHERS COLLEGE 
RIveR Forest, IL. 
Veteran Teachers Celebrate Golden Jubilee 


A reunion of the Addison Teachers’ Semi- 
nary class of 1900 was held at the scene of 
their college life of more than 50 years ago. 
The celebration was held on July 1, 1950, 
at Addison, Ill., in the auditorium of Saint 
Paul’s School in the immediate vicinity of 
the site of the old Addison Seminary. In 
well-chosen words, the speakers, Pastor D. 
Poellot, W. H. Lohrmann, and H. Bunden- 
thal, the class president, attuned hearts and 
lips of those present to praise and thank 
the Lord for all the tender mercies shown 
them through the past fifty years. At the 
time of graduation this class consisted of 
forty-five members. Six members of this 
class still are regularly employed as teachers 
in our schools. Present at the reunion were 
the following members: H. Bundenthal, H. 
Ellermann, John Endeward, F. W. Freese, 
E. Heintzen, J. Hergenroeder, J. C. Jaeckel, 
E. Klopp, W. Kreft, W. H. Lohrmann, R. T. 
Meyer, Paul Popp, W. Rudow, H. A. Stol- 
per, Theo. Wachholz, J. Wukasch. 


Class of 1910 Holds Reunion 
On July 13, 16 members of the class of 


1910 met at Concordia Teachers College, 
River Forest, to observe its fortieth anni- 
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versary. Dr. Klinck addressed the group on 
Christian Education, comparing the “now” 
and the “then.” Class members had the 
opportunity to meet two of their professors, 
Dr. E. W. A. Koehler and Prof. Albert H. 
Miller. An anniversary dinner followed, at 
which the group enjoyed reminiscing. It 
was agreed to hold another reunion in 1955. 

The class of 1910 consisted of 86 mem- 
bers. Thirty-three members are still living, 
twenty of whom are still in the teaching 
profession, while some of the others are 
also serving the Church as organists, choir 
directors, etc. Three have served the same 
school for forty years. 


Class of 1925 Celebrates 


The class of 1925 observed its twenty-fifth 
anniversary at Concordia Teachers College 
on July 1 and 2. Twenty-three of the thirty- 
eight who graduated were present. With 
four exceptions, the wives also attended the 
celebration. Nineteen are teaching in Lu- 
theran schools. 

Saturday evening was devoted to remi- 
niscing and the anniversary dinner. On 
Sunday morning the families joined in a 
service of thanksgiving at Grace Lutheran 
Church. A picnic was arranged for Sun- 
day afternoon. 

The memorial funds were placed into the 
budget of the department of public rela- 
tions at Concordia Teachers College. 

Next meeting — 1955. 


Anniversaries of Staff Members 

The anniversaries of three members of 
the staff of the college were celebrated Sun- 
day evening, October 22. Prof. Richard T. 
Rohlfing observed twenty-five years at the 
institution, Dr. H. H. Gross, twenty-five 
years in office since his graduation, the past 
ten years at River Forest, and Dr. August 
Lange, who has been instructing classes in 
religion for the past several years, was 
privileged to celebrate fifty years of service 
in the Church. In a divine service in the 
chapel of the college the students, faculty, 
and Board of Control joined these members 
of the faculty and their families and friends 
in thanking and praising God for the serv- 
ices rendered. In an informal gathering 
frinds presented their congratulations. 
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Freshman Professional Orientation 


The college has added a new service to its 
teacher-training program this year, namely, 
the orientation of students to fit them better 
into the teaching profession. We have 
noticed in the past that students are not 
too conscious of the “teacher point of view.” 
It is usually not until they take up practice 
teaching and actually deal with children 
that they think of themselves as teachers. 

The present orientation program aims to 
begin this teacher point of view much 
earlier. We feel that already in the fresh- 
man class our students should begin to con- 
dition themselves for the work of teaching 
in Lutheran parish schools. They can do 
much in the way of developing a conscious- 
ness of the Christian emphasis in their 
studies, in their student activities, in social 
contacts and play. They can begin to think 
of themselves as teachers in actual situa- 
tions in congregations. They can take a 
more active part in supporting the various 
phases of church work. They can learn 
much more of the actual situations they will 
likely face in congregational work. 

To help our students get this point of 
view, there has been set aside one period a 
week in which these matters will be pre- 
sented, illustrated, and discussed. The de- 
partment of education has taken the initia- 
tive in developing this program. 


New Music Building 

The construction of the Music Building 
granted by Synod is under way. Excava- 
tions have been completed, and the footings 
have been laid. A divine service has been 
set for November 5, at 3 P.M., the day 
after Homecoming, to lay the cornerstone. 


President’s Dinner 

On September 20 the faculty and their 
wives answered the invitation of President 
Klinck to enjoy a dinner and a _ social 
gathering to meet the new members of the 
staff. In our ever-growing faculty the social 
contacts are gaining in importance. There is 
need for exchange of views also when the 
formality of business transactions and edu- 
cational policies is not the principal con- 
sideration. 
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ConcCORDIA TEACHERS COLLEGE 
SEWARD, NEBR. 


The instructional staff of the college and 
high school departments gathered for a 
four-day seminar, August 830—September 2. 
The sessions were devoted to the presenta- 
tion of various aspects of the theme “Im- 
provement of Instruction.” The time was 
divided into three parts—the formal pre- 
sentation of the topic for the session to 
the assembled body, the discussion of the 
topic by the departmental groups, and 
résumés of group discussions reported to 
the entire assembly. 

The topics presented and the authors 
were: “Some Characteristics of Good Teach- 
ing,” Walter Mueller; “Sound Methods for 
Appraising Instruction,” Martin Maehr; 
“Improving the Teaching of Individual In- 
structors,” Walter Juergensen; and “Pro- 
moting the Development of the Total 
Faculty,” Theo. G. Stelzer. 

A general orientation program on pro- 
cedure for the new instructors and a special 
orientation for all on matters concerning 
the new year were also incorporated into 
the work of the seminar. 

Concordia’s final census in September 
showed an enrollment of 248 full-time and 
15 part-time students in the college depart- 
ment. There are nineteen veterans in this 
total of 258. There are 139 boys and 104 
girls in the department. Two hundred and 
twelve are declared teacher-training students. 

Concordia High School has a total en- 
rollment of 129 students. One hundred and 
eleven have declared themselves to be 
teacher-training candidates. Six are taking 
the pre-theological course. There are 72 
boys and 57 g:rls in this department. The 
grand total for both college and high school 
is 387. 

Walter Hardt, athletic director since 1948, 
has received his call to duty with the United 
States Army. He will serve in the Sixth 
Armored Divsion of the Infantry as a first 
lieutenant, the rank he held when discharged 
three years ago. 

Mr. Herbert T. Mayer, instructor of 
religion and history in the high school de- 
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partment, has received the call to become 
second pastor of St. John’s Lutheran Church 
in Seward. He has been assisting during the 
vacancy created by the death of Pastor I. C. 
Heinicke. He has served Concordia at 
various times since 1945 and has been a 
regular member of the staff for the past year. 

Prof. W. F. Wolbrecht has received a 
call from the Board of Foreign Missions to 
serve as missionary in Japan, headquarters 
for his activity to center in Tokyo. The first 
year for the twenty experienced men and the 
twenty younger men receiving this call will 
be spent in language study. 

Prof. Walter Hellwege is on sabbatical 
leave during the first semester. He is en- 
rolled in advanced courses at the University 
of Nebraska. Dr. Theo. G. Stelzer resumed 
his work as music department head _ this 
fall. He had been on leave during the 
second semester of last year. 

In the opening service this fall Concordia 
formally inducted its new instructors. New 
instructors who were received as members 
of the faculty at this time were Paul Foelber, 
Paul Nesper, Jessie Kelly, John Heussman, 
Elva Vogt, and Glenn Einspahr. 

Evening classes for the first semester 
have begun. On Monday evenings Prof. L. 
G. Bickel is teaching “Elementary School 
Curriculum,” a course designed to fit the 
needs of teachers in the classroom and of 
students about to enter the teaching field. 
On Tuesday evenings Prof. W. F. Wol- 
brecht is in charge of a class on “The 
Family,” which is designed for newly mar- 
ried and the engaged. 

“Music Appreciation” is offered on Satur- 
day mornings by Mr. George Weller. It 
has as its purpose the cultivation of a love 
of music. A first course in “Shop Work” 
is under the supervision of the superintend- 
ent of buildings and grounds at Concordia, 
Mr. Rudolph Berning. 

Music students are enjoying their practice 
periods much more this year because seven- 
teen new pianos arrived in time for the 
opening of school. The Schmoller Music 
Company of Lincoln, Nebr., was. awarded 
the contract. Thirteen of the instruments 
are Story and Clark studio pianos, and the 
other four are George Steck spinets. 
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ConcorpIA COLLEGE 
Fort Wayne, IND. 


The new school year opened September 6 
with devotional exercises in the chapel. 
Seventy-one new students were enrolled, 
bring:ng the total enrollment to 232. 

Various changes were made in the teach- 
ing staff for the present school year. 
Mr. Eugene W. Nissen, a graduate of the 
St. Louis Seminary working for his Master’s 
degree at the University of Chicago, is a 
new instructor in the department of classi- 
cal languages. He fills the vacancy created 
by the resignation of Prof. Walter C. Kitze- 
row during the past year. Mr. Walter M. 
Schoedel comes to Fort Wayne as instructor 
in English and Latin after completing his 
work toward the Master of Sacred Theology 
degree at the St. Louis Seminary. Early in 
September, Prof. Albert W. Reese accepted 
a call into the ministry as pastor of Peace 
Lutheran Church, Chehalis, and St. Peter’s, 
Winlock, Wash., congregations which he 
had served twenty-four years ago. A fare- 
well dinner was held for him by members 
of the faculty. Professor Reese had served 
Concordia since 1946. At present no im- 
med ate replacement for Professor Reese is 
contemplated by the college board. 

As a farewell gift the graduating classes 
of 1950 presented the school with permanent 
public address systems for the dining hall 
and for the gymnasium. 

On October 20 the Martha Society held 
its annual fall rally in the college gym- 
nasium. The hundreds of women from the 
Tri-State area — Indiana, Michigan, and 
Ohio — brought with them ther varied con- 
tributions to the college commissary. 
A luncheon in the gymnasium and a pro- 
gram presented by the studen‘s were in- 
cluded in the activities for the day. 

September 27 saw the opening of the 
Fort Wayne Lutheran Adult Education 
Series at the college. Rev. Edgar Walz, in- 
struc‘or at Concordia High School, is serving 
as dean. Classes for the fall term are meet- 
ing every Wednesday evening from Sep- 
tember 27 to November 29. The follow- 
ing courses are being offered: “How to 
Study the Bible,” Rev. Edgar Walz; “New 
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Testament Life and Times,” Dr. John F, 
Stach, instructor in Relig’on and Social 
Studies, Concordia College; “Teaching 
Religion to the Small Child,” Miss Hilda 
Moeller, first grade teacher, Emmaus Lu- 
theran Church, Fort Wayne; and “The 
Christian Family,” Rev. Henry J. Eggold, 
Jr., chairman, Board of Christian Education, 
Central District, and pastor of Holy Cross 
Congregation, Fort Wayne. Present plans 
include further courses to be g.ven after 
Christmas. 

Concordia College “Chapel of the Air” 
began its broadcast over WGL, the local 
ABC affiliate, on October 14, 1°50. The 
program may be heard on Saturday morn- 
ings from 8:30—9:00 A. M. Mr. Reinhold 
H. Werling directs the Chapel choir. Presi- 
dent Herbert G. Bredemeier delivered the 
first series of addresses. 


ConcorDIA COLLEGE 
MILWAUKEE, WIs. 


On September 17 a special service was 
held in Pilgrim Lutheran Church, Mil- 
waukee, for the installation of the Rev. 
Elmer J. F. Moeller as associate professor 
of Greek and Latin at Concordia College. 
The sermon was delivered by President 
Leroy C. Rincker. Basing his words on 
God’s command to Moses, “Speak unto the 
Children of Israel that they go forward” 
(Ex. 14:15), President Rincker pointed to 
the grave difficulties but also to the inviting 
opportunities of our day, and forcefully 
emphasized the privilege and the challenge 
involved in training future minis‘ers for the 
great tasks wh’ch lie ahead. The rite of 
installation was performed by the Rev. 
Arthur C. Oswald, President of the South 
Wisconsin District and chairman of the 
Board of Control of Concordia College. He 
was ass'sted by Rev. Felix Kretzschmar, pas- 
tor of Pilgr’m Church and secretary of the 
college board. Others taking part in the 
installation were President Rincker, Pro- 
fessors Paul F. Koehneke and C. A. Hardt, 
and Dr. Walter Jennrich. After the church 
service Professor Moeller was introduced to 
members of the Milwaukee clergy at a social 
gathering in the basement of the church. 
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St. JoHn’s COLLEGE 
WINFIELD, KANS. 


The 58th school year was begun with 
a divine service in the college chapel on 
September 5. President C. S. Mundinger 
preached the sermon. — Enrollment figures 
are as follows: Junior College: men, 162; 
women, 168; total, 330. Academy: boys, 85; 
girls, 52; total, 187. Total enrollment, 467. 
New students in the Junior College: men, 
68; women, 100; total, 168. New students 
in the Academy: boys, 44; girls, 21; total, 
65. Total new enrollment: 233. New pre- 
theological enrollment: 66; pre-theological 
enrollment: 156. New teacher-training en- 
rollment: men, 6; women, 73; total, 79. 
Total teacher-training enrollment: men, 23; 
women, 142; total, 165. Thirty States and 
two foreign countries (Mexico and the 
Philippine Islands) are represented in the 
student body. 

Additional members of the teaching staff 
are: the Rev. Alfred Grothe, Religion and 
Latin; the Rev. Edwin Fitz, Biological 
Science and Physical Education; Miss Phyllis 
Heike, pipe organ and piano. 

Dr. Jaroslav Pelikan of Concordia Semi- 
nary, St. Louis, Mo., addressed the teaching 
staff on “Christianity and Culture” in a 
series of meetings previous to the opening 
of the school year. 

The Rev. Fred Kramer, associate pro- 
fessor of Religion and Latin, was awarded 
the M. A. degree in Latin by the University 
of Michigan at the close of the summer 
session. 

The dedication of the new women’s 
dormitory took place on Wednesday evening, 
August 23, in connection with the meet- 
ing of the Kansas State Conference of Pas- 
tors and Teachers. Speakers for the occasion 
were the Honorable Frank Carlson, Governor 
of Kansas; the Rev. C. W. Schmidt of Deni- 
son, Iowa, an alumnus of St. John’s; and 
the Rev. O. C. J. Hoffmann, Director of 
Public Relations for The Lutheran Church 
— Missouri Synod, who represented the 
President of Synod. District President Wal- 
ter H. Meyer, chairman of the Board of 
Control, had the dedicatory service and 
prayer. 

The building is constructed of native 
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limestone with red tile roof. There are 
three floors and a complete basement. In 
addition to living quarters for 120 women 
the building offers the following facilities: 
a kitchen and a dining room, a laundry, a 
large assembly and game room, and 11 piano 
and organ practice rooms in the basement; 
a large reception room and the dean of 
women’s apartment on the first floor; a 
library-lounge on the second floor. Archi- 
tects for the building were Overend and 
Boucher of Wichita, and construction was 
in charge of Lippert Bros., Contractors, of 
Oklahoma City, Okla. Cost of the building, 
including all furnishings, is approximately 
$235,000. The cost was financed inde- 
pendently of synodical building funds. The 
Chamber of Commerce of Winfield in 1946 
provided an initial gift of $42,000 from 
Winfield citizens. Congregations of the Kan- 
sas District then contributed approximately 
$60,000, and other donations brought the 
total to $110,000. Contracts were then let 
in the spring of 1949, and construction be- 
gan on June 6, 1949. The earlier fund- 
raising effort in Kansas was under the direc- 
tion of Prof. Fred Kramer, at that time sec- 
retary of the Board of Control; in the school 
year of 1949-1950 President Mundinger de- 
voted almost every week end to visiting 
congregations and circuit meetings in Kansas 
and promoting the cause of the dormitory 
building fund. 


St. Paut’s COLLEGE 
Concorpi4, Mo. 

A crowd estimated at 4,000 attended the 
two services held on College Sunday, Sep- 
tember 17. Prof. Martin Neeb preached in 
the morning service and Dr. J. W. Behnken 
in the afternoon. Professors Weis and Walle 
served as liturgists. The chorus, under the 
direction of Professor Gienapp, made its 
first appearance of the season. 

82 new students enrolled at St. Paul’s 
College, making a total enrollment of 138. 

The annual meeting of the St. Paul’s 
College Association will be held at 3:00 
P.M. on October 15. At the present time 
the Association is gathering funds to com- 
plete the project of a new Moeller pipe 
organ, to be installed in the chapel of the 
new administration building. 
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The Rev. Elmer Schwartzkopf, pastor of 
St. Matthew’s Lutheran Church, Concordia, 
Mo., delivered the address at the opening 
exercises of St. Paul’s College on Septem- 
ber 6. At this service, President Moeller in- 
ducted Mr. Eugene Kreutz as housemaster 
for St. Paul’s College High School. 

On September 28 a banquet in honor of 
Professor Weis, who served St. Paul’s Col- 
lege for 25 years, and Mr. Eugene Kreutz 
was given in St. Paul’s College Dining Hall. 
The chief speakers were President Moeller, 
the Rev. O. E. Heilman, and Mr. Robert 
Strickert, president of the student body. 

Bal 


ConcorpIA COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 
BRONXVILLE, N. Y. 


Ground-breaking ceremonies for the new 
$500,000 Library and Science Building on 
the campus of Concordia Collegiate Institute 
were witnessed by 3,000 persons gathered 
for this occasion and for the 14th annual 
service commemorating the Lutheran 
Reformation. 

The building will contain a library wing 
90x43 feet, with a reading room seating 
100 students and book stacks on the level 
below the reading room which will hold 
approximately 42,000 volumes. The Science 
wing will contain the physics laboratory, 
workshop, and supply and storage rooms. 
The second floor will be occupied by the 
chemical laboratories for general, analytical, 
and organic chemistry, and the usual supply 
facilities. It will also contain a lecture room 
with raised tiers of seats. The penthouse on 
the roof will house the telescope for the 
astronomy course. The completion of the 
building has been promised for August 1, 
1951, in time for occupancy at the beginning 
of the next school year. 

At the service which preceded the ground 
breaking, the Rev. Edwin E. Pieplow, pas- 
tor of Trinity Parish, Washington, D. C., 
and chairman of the Mission and Church 
Extension Boards of the Southeastern Dis- 
trict of The Lutheran Church — Missouri 
Synod, delivered a stirring address on the 
topic “The Living Church in a Dying 
World.” The liturgist was the Rev. Albert E. 
Meyer, President of Concordia Collegiate 
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Institute. The benediction was pronounced 
by the Rev. Herman J. Rippe, chairman of 
the Board of Trustees and pastor of Trinity 
Lutheran Church of Long Island City. 

Ninety-four new students enrolled on 
Concordia’s campus within the past two 
weeks, 57 in the junior college and 87 in 
the preparatory school. The 57 new students 
in the college are distributed as follows: 
24 from Greater New York, 7 from West- 
chester County, 7 from Long Island, 3 from 
Upstate New York, 4 from Connecticut, 
3 each from Massachusetts and New Jersey, 
1 each from Rhode Island, Delaware, Ver- 
mont, Michigan, and Colorado. 

Of the 37 new students in the preparatory 
school, 17 are from Greater New York, 
9 from Westchester County, 3 from Long 
Island, 4 from New Jersey, 2 from Con- 
necticut, and 1 from Upstate New York. 

Ninety-five students are preparing for 
service in the Church. Fifty-two in the 
preparatory school and 36 in the junior 
college are enrolled in the ministerial course, 
and 7 college students and 1 high school 
student are enrolled in the teacher-training 
course. 

The total number of students in attend- 
ance is 236. 

Three new men joined the staff of Con- 
cordia this fall: the Rev. Paul Gabbert, of 
Durham, N. C.; Mr. Daniel De Block and 
Mr. Edward Saresky, both of our Seminary 
at St. Louis. Professor Gabbert is teaching 
social studies in the preparatory school; 
Daniel De Block, biology and civics; and 
Edward Saresky, English and religion. 

In the junior college, Prof. Wilbur Luecke, 
who until recently taught in the preparatory 
school, has taken over the courses in social 
studies formerly taught by Prof. H. Grunau, 
who lately went to Valparaiso University to 
serve as librarian. 

The Rev. Albert E. Meyer, B.D., M.A., 
was inducted into the office of president of 
Concordia Collegiate Institute, Sunday, 
October 15, 1950, in the Schoenfeld Memo- 
rial Gymnasium at 4:30 P.M. The Rev. 
Oswald C. J. Hoffmann, director of Synod’s 
Public Relations Department, was the 
speaker. An official reception for the presi- 
dent was held in the evening in the Dining 
Room. 
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During the summer vacation the Board 
of Trustees through the Administration of 
the School completed several major projects 
of repair work on the buildings on the 
campus. 

Through the generosity of the Concordia 
Ladies’ Aid, the recreation and game room 
in the gymnasium was likewise entirely re- 
decorated. The ladies have also made it 
possible to prepare a social room for the 
boys of the preparatory school in the base- 
ment of Bohm Hall. 


ConcorpIA ACADEMY 
PORTLAND, OREG. 


The Rev. Thomas Coates, president of 
the Portland Concordia, completed his work 
for the doctorate and received his degree on 
August 23, 1950. The degree of S.T.D., 
Doctor of Sacred Theology, was conferred 
upon him by Chicago Lutheran Seminary of 
Maywood, Ill. His thesis was “The Training 
of Ministers in the Missouri Synod: A His- 
torical Study and Critical Evaluation.” 

For the thirteenth consecutive year a large 
group of women gathered on the campus of 
the college for the annual “Concordia Day.” 
Traditionally this is a day given to meetings 
in which plans are made for carrying out 
special projects of value to Concordia. This 
year, on September 20, 400 women were 
present and enthusiastically voted to use 
the $1,000 they had gathered for several 
projects. $500 went to the gym fund, two 
automatic clothes driers were ordered, and 
a sizable portion was added to the student 
work fund. 

The administration building has become 
a stimulating experience in the use of color. 
Classroom walls, hallways, even business 
and official offices have been painted a 
variety of shades. The color was planned by 
a professional man, who explains his basic 
motif as aiming for a challenging and in- 
vigorating atmosphere for boys. To say the 
least, the combination of colors is unusual. 
Next to the “ad building” the new chapel- 
library wing is beginning to rise. 

In its first year as a college, Concordia 
has a freshman college class of 21, with 
all but two preparing for the ministerial or 
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teaching professions. The high school has an 
enrollment of 87, of whom 49 are pre- 
professional. Of the total enrollment of 108, 
87 are pre-ministerial, $1 pre-teacher, and 
40 general. 


CALIFORNIA CONCORDIA COLLEGE 
OAKLAND, CALIF. 


The enrollment in the combined academy 
and college departments stands at 233. 
Approximately 100 of these are either pre- 
ministerial or teacher-training students. 
Eighty girls are in the academy. The en- 
rollment is the highest in the history of the 
school, more than double that of ten years 
ago. The entire staff consists of fourteen 
full or part-time teachers. New courses in 
physical education have been introduced 
through the addition to the staff of Mr. Byard 
Hey, a graduate of the University of In- 
diana with a major in Physical Education 
and a minor in Business Administration. 
Mr. Hey is salaried by the California and 
Nevada District. 


LUTHERAN CONCORDIA COLLEGE 
AusTIN, TEx. 


Lutheran Concordia of Texas opened its 
25th school year with a divine service on 
September 3, at four in the afternoon. The 
Rev. Oliver R. Harms, until recently District 
President, now a member of Synod’s Board 
of Directors, spoke the Word on the basis 
of Prov. 11:14, showing that the world of 
today has no more urgent need than God- 
talented counselors, such as the teachers of 
this school are chosen to train and the 
students of Concordia are privileged to be- 
come by the grace of God. In spite of the 
rainy weather this service was well attended. 
Ground breaking for the classroom building 
was immediately to follow but had to be 
postponed until the chapel hour of Tuesday 
morning, September 5, President Beto per- 
forming the ceremony proper, with the Rev. 
Albert Jesse participating as representative 
of the Board of Control. We look forward 
most anxiously to the completion of this 
building, so that a classroom and the chapel 
in Kilian Hall may be converted into living 
quarters for students, thus relieving the 
present congested condition. 
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New students enrolled number 29. Fif- 
teen of these are ministerials, eight are 
normals, six are taking the general course. 
The total enrollment stands at 87. This is 
somewhat lower than it was last year; yet 
it is a capacity enrollment, all available 
dormitory space being occupied. This hap- 
pens because of this year’s increase of 
dormitory students over day students. 


ConcorDIA COLLEGE 
EDMONTON, ALBERTA, CANADA 


Our thirtieth school year began with an 
opening service on Sunday afternoon, Sep- 
tember 17, in the Virginia Park School 
auditorium. About 325 people were in at- 
tendance. In anticipation of the arrival of 
several latecomers, we expect the follow- 
ing enrollment for the new term: New 
students: 45 (24 boys and 21 girls). Total 
enrollment: 112 (74 boys and 38 girls). 
Ministerials: 31. Teacher-training: 19. Of 
the new students 22 entered Grade X, 14 
Grade XI, and 9 Grade XII. 

After a highly profitable study tour ex- 
tending over four months into a number of 
European countries, Prof. A. Guebert re- 
turned to Edmonton on September 19. 


BOARD FOR 
PARISH EDUCATION NEWS 


Organization of the Board for Parish 
Education 

The Board for Parish Education organized 
for the coming triennium at its meeting on 
September 18. The following officers were 
elected: Dr. Paul M. Bretscher, chairman; 
Mr. Ewald C. Gutz, secretary; and Mr. 
Robert Steinmeyer, financial secretary. At 
the same time the Board divided its nine 
members into three subcommittees, namely, 
a committee on schools and high schools, 
a committee on part-time agencies, and a 
committee on adult education. 


The Functions of the Board for Parish 
Education 
The Board for Parish Education empha- 
sized at this meeting the functions outlined 
for the Board in the synodical Handbook. 
These are as follows: 
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1, Assist in planning an effective program 
of parish education and especially seek 
to improve and extend the system of 
parochial schools in all congregations; 

2. Watch for all movements and _ ten- 
dencies which might endanger the 
program of parish education and 
marshal all available resources to 
counteract such tendencies and move- 
ments; 

3. Plan and direct the production of text- 
books and other printed materials 
necessary for the carrying out of an 
effective program of parish education; 

4. Assist in co-ordinating and integrating 
the various educational agencies and 
activities intended to promote parish 
education; 

5. Assist the District Boards in super- 
vising and directing all formal educa- 
tional activities of the congregations 
of Synod, such as the Lutheran ele- 
mentary and secondary schools, the 
Sunday school, summer school, vacation 
Bible school, the part-time weekday 
religious school; 

6. Initiate and direct research activities 
necessary to promote and improve 
parish education; 

7. Advise Synod, its Districts, and con- 
gregations with respect to problems, 
needs, and possibilities in the field of 
parish education; 

8. Call an educational conference of 
representatives of the Boards for Parish 
Education of Synod and the Districts 
which, as a rule, shall meet every year. 


It was emphasized at the Board meeting 
that with respect to these functions the 
Board is essentially a policy-making and 
policy-executing group. 


Guidance Charts for Bible Study 

The guidance charts for Bible study, pro- 
duced under the direction of Rev. O. E. 
Feucht, were examined, and a report was 
had on District co-operation and the dis- 
tribution and use of these charts. District 
after District has indicated that they will 
use these charts for the stimulation of more 
and better Bible study. 
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Subcommittee of the Board of Directors 
on Parish Education 


Under the reorganization of the Board of 
Directors, three members of that Board con- 
stitute a subcommittee on parish education. 
The subcommittee consists of Vice-President 
F. A. Hertwig, Dr. E. J. Friedrich, and 
Mr. Clarence Amling. This committee will 
work with the Board for Parish Education, 
the Board for Young People’s Work, and 
other groups interested in phases of parish 
education. 

Sunday School Hymnal 


The Milwaukee Convention authorized 
the Board for Parish Education to prepare 
a Sunday school hymnal in consultation 
with the Hymnology Committee. The fol- 
lowing persons constitute the editorial com- 
mittee on this project: A. C. Mueller, chair- 
man, A. H. Jahsmann, E. W. Klammer; 
and two advisory members, Carl Halter and 
Harry Bernthal. 


Reaching our Goals in Bible Study 


The Milwaukee convention adopted the 
goal of enrolling 60,000 additional persons 
in Bible study during the next triennium. 
To help achieve this goal, the Board au- 
thorized the production of a 50-page mim- 
eographed booklet under the title “Building 
Better Bible Classes.” The Board is also 
requesting Concordia Publishing House to 
make available a tool kit of tracts and other 
materials that will help Bible class leaders 
increase enrollments. 


Records of Schools and Teachers 


Dr. Stellhorn reported completion of a 
complete school survey providing both an 
authentic record of Lutheran schools and 
the teachers serving each school. Co-opera- 
tion from the field was 100 per cent. This 
survey obviously provides important insights 
into the type of teachers presently serving 
our schools and indicates to some extent 
the problems that we face in maintaining an 


adequate supply of teachers. 


Nursery Roll Packets 


The Board for Parish Education authorized 
the publication of a nursery roll packet de- 
veloped by Lois and Allan Jahsmann. These 
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packets include a complete nursery roll 

program, with quarterly letters and other 

materials for regular church-home contacts. 
ArTuHur L, MILLER 


REDWOOD BOYS’ RANCH 
ESTABLISHED 


California Lutherans have opened a new 
frontier for The Lutheran Church — Mis- 
souri Synod. Near Napa, Calif., they have 
begun a project for homeless and friendless 
boys called “The Redwood Boys’ Ranch.” 
George F. Hohmann, the founder of the 
ranch, says its purpose is “to provide a 
Christian home for boys — ages 12-17... . 
boys from broken homes . . . boys with 
behavior problems . . . not delinquents, but 
boys who have missed the love and under- 
standing essential to happy childhood. Our 
aim is to help them on their way to a more 
Christ-centered character and a more stable 
and secure personality.” 

In the heart of a world-famous grape 
center, and only an hour’s drive from the 
Golden Gate Bridge, the Redwood Boys’ 
Ranch is in an ideal setting. It comprises 
twenty acres of verdant farm land, includ- 
ing two and a half acres of prune trees, 
three acres of apple trees, five acres of 
streams, and an ample field for sports. The 
ranch is enclosed by a heavy hedge on the 
west; on the north and south, by rushing 
streams which meet in the Napa Creek. 
Long schicken cages line the groves, for 
chicken raising will be the chief source of 
income on the ranch. Near by are several 
small corrals for stock. The boys, at present 
limited to eleven, bunk in the ranch home 
and an adjoining building. 

George Hohmann and his wife, Addie, 
pioneers in the venture, planned for a num- 
ber of years to enter this challenging field 
of service for homeless youth. Hohmann 
studied at Concordia Teachers College, 
River Forest, Ill., while Addie was secretary 
to the Rev. O. A. Geiseman, Grace Lu- 
theran Church, River Forest, for five years. 
The ranch director holds a Bachelor of 
Science degree from the University of Cali- 
fornia College of Agriculture, Davis, Calif., 
where the young couple was instrumental 
in beginning student work in 1947 among 
Lutheran students on the campus. 
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Several years of special study, 15,000 
miles of field trips, and numerous delays 
and disappointments preceded the opening 
of the ranch. The confident hope and hard 
work of the courageous couple, however, 
made their dream a reality. Through the 
consecrated assistance of Mr. J. H. Vienop, 
Lutheran layman of Napa, Calif., the initial 
cost of a site was financed, and work on the 


ranch begun. 


STORY OF A SCHOOL 


“The Cross and the Bell” is the title of a 
brochure recently published by Pilgrim 
Christian School, Baltimore. It is the story 
of Pilgrim School since its founding and 
shows its growth and future plans. 

In April, 1948, Pilgrim Congregation be- 
gan construction of a chapel and school 
building with the confident expectation of 
opening a kindergarten for pre-school chil- 
dren in the fall. In August a sign was placed 
on the construction site reading: “God will- 
ing, a kindergarten will open here in 
October. Enrollments are now being re- 
ceived.” Although there were only two 
children in the congregation who were 
eligible, and although no teacher could at 
first be secured, still in October the kinder- 
garten opened with 23 children enrolled and 
with Mrs. Foard Tarbert as teacher. 

In September, 1949, a first grade was 
added. School opened with 23 pupils en- 
rolled in first grade, with Miss Elsie Voll- 
mer as teacher. Mrs. Tarbert found 25 new 
pupils enrolled in the kindergarten. During 
this second year, charter bus transportation 
was provided, and playground equipment 
secured, through the efforts of interested 
parents. Additional equipment was added 
to the classrooms. A number of meetings of 
parents and friends of the school were 
conducted during the year, and enthusiasm 
for the school was much in evidence. 

By the middle of this past May, kinder- 
garten enrollment for the present school year 
was almost filled, and enrollments for both 
first and second grades were being received. 
When the opening bell sounded last Mon- 
day morning, a total enrollment of 75 chil- 
dren greeted Pastor H. Gordon Coiner and 
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his staff. A third teacher, Miss Audrey Win- 
kelmann, has been added to teach the second 
grade. 

Recently a school catalog was published 
explaining the curriculum and objects of 
the Christian school and answering the ques- 
tions most frequently asked concerning such 
a school. A copy of this catalog has been 
mailed to each family in the surrounding 
area. The pastor writes: “Our children will 
be trained either by the world or by the 
Church. Education goes on inevitably as 
life itself, regardless whether we _ take 
responsibility for its direction or ignore it 
altogether. Either we must assume respon- 
sibility for the kind of education our chil- 
dren are to acquire, or someone else will.” 

The growth of the school has exceeded 
expectations. So enthusiastic has been the 
reception of this Christian Education pro- 
gram that additional working space is 
already needed, one year after the com- 
pletion of the first unit of the chapel and 
school building. Accordingly, the men of 
Pilgrim Congregation are willing to take up 
their tools again, as they did in 1948, to do 
the actual work of building the rooms 
needed for the expanding school and Sun- 
day school. Since the congregation is 
unable to pay the entire cost of building 
materials, the booklet “The Cross and the 
Bell” is voicing the appeal on behalf of 
Christian education to all those willing to 
support such a program. Gifts have al- 
ready been received from interested people 
in a circle from Lancaster, Pa., to Waynes- 
boro, Va.— Southeastern District News of 
the Lutheran Witness, September 19, 1950 


DO YOU KNOW? 


Suggestions for Opening a School. — The 
information bulletin entitled Planning a 
Lutheran School, by A. C. Stellhorn, offers 
valuable detailed suggestions to congre- 
gations which consider opening a school. 
Copies of this 23-page pamphlet have been 
sent out with the September 1 “Board for 
Parish Education Bulletin.” Additional 
copies are available free of charge to inter- 
ested individuals, boards, or planning com- 
mittees. 

More Chaplains. — The District represen- 
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tatives at the annual Fiscal Conference, held 
in September, resolved to support expan- 
sion of United States armed services by 
supplying 50 additional chaplains for the 
three armed services and eventually 100 
chaplains for the Air Force alone. The 
resolution was passed in the face of a short- 
age of 275 pastors needed to fill vacant 
parishes of the church body. Approximately 
30,000 men of the Missouri Synod, re- 
ported Dr. Paul L. Dannenfeldt, chairman 
of the Armed Services Commission, will 
enlist or be drafted during the next year in 
the program to build up an army of 
8,000,000 men. 

More Workers for Japan.—Our Synod 
has appropriated funds to send 20 addi- 
tional missionaries and 20 student vicars to 
Japan. The new effort represents a 200- 
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per-cent increase in the Church’s present 
missionary efforts in Japan. 

Texas District Counselor of Parish Edu- 
cation.— The Texas District has strength- 
ened its program of Christian education by 
establishing the office of a full-time Coun- 
selor of Parish Education. On August 29, 
in a special service held at St. Paul’s Church, 
San Antonio, Pastor Martin L. Koehneke was 
installed as the incumbent of the new office. 
Pastor Koehneke formerly held the Mount 
Olive pastorate in San Antonio. Under his 
leadership in the cause of Christian edu- 
cation, Mount Olive has the largest parish 
school in the District and a Sunday school 
with an enrollment of 400. The editors 
extend sincere wishes for the Lord’s abun- 
dant blessing upon the new office and its 
incumbent. 


PROGRESSIVISM’S PLATFORM. — While admitting the validity of that old- 
fashioned rule in geometry, “A straight line is the shortest distance between 
two points,” Progressivism holds that a less direct route is more fun. Where- 
upon it has built up an impressive word count describing a platform built 
around this revised version of one of mathematics’ best known axioms. Only 
Progressivism really doesn’t seem to have a platform in the usual sense of the 
word. As far as one can make out, it is committed chiefly to the principle that 
“Progressivism can do all that Conservatism can do and do it better and 
faster.” —H. M. Larrerty, Sense and Nonsense in Education, p. 128. 


CURRENT BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


The editorial group does not propose to abstract or review, but merely to supply descrip- 
tive notes which will aid teachers in selecting materials to meet their particular problems, 
needs, and interests. 

Listing of a title does not constitute unqualified endorsement. 

Your public library will gladly co-operate in making many of the books available to you. 

The prices listed are the current list prices. 


Contributors: Siegbert W. Becker, Clarence M. Drews, Irma D. Gross, Victor Hildner, Herm. 
O. A. Keinath, John W. Klotz, Victor Krause, Theo. Kuehnert, August H. Lange, Albert 
V. Maurer, Carl S. Meyer, A. H. Miller, Edith Morrison, Edwin J. Wibracht. 


BOOKS 
RELIGION 


THE NEW LIFE. By H. J. Boettcher, Ph. D., Counselor in Parish Education. 141 pages, 
8%X11. Paper cover. St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 1950. 80 cents. 


This is a workbook in religion to be used with Luther’s Small Catechism. Each of the 
thirty-four units or lessons covers three pages of brief information, many exercises, and 
one blank page for scrapbook purposes, such as posting of pictures, etc. Each unit shows 
a relig‘ous picture relating to the lesson, begins with a leading Scripture text, has various 
Bible references from which certain words or phrases proving a point are to be copied out, 
directs the pupil to memorize certain texts which are printed out, asks him to sing a certain 
hymn stanza, and closes with a prayer. Great variety is achieved by the fact that every 
unit is built up in a somewhat different way so that the work does not become monotonous. 
Many pages have true-false statements, suggestions for using the dictionary, exercises in 
spelling religious terms, suggestions to find pictures that suit the lesson, or to write an 
original prayer growing out of the lesson. Every unit represents the work of one week, 
which may be done at home as well as in school, and thus “mothers and fathers are 
frequently brought into the picture.” 

The headings of the various units are very appropriate; for example, those on the First 
Chief Part of the Catechism: The Worship of the True God, The Reverent Life, The 
Devotional Life, The Obedient Life, The Kind and Helpful Life, The Chaste and Decent 
Life, The Honest Life, The Charitable Life, The Contented Life (last two Commandments), 
The Penitent Life (Conclusion). The heading on page 126 should read, Baptism — Second 
Unit, instead of First Unit. 

The reviewer likes to suggest that though in the Introductory Unit two Bible references 
are given which contain a statement about the inspiration of Scripture, the instructor will 
do well to amplify this unit by emphasizing the verbal inspiration of the Bible in such 
a way that a pertinent prooftext (1 Cor. 2:18) is to be copied out and that the pupil is 
called upon to find the particular words in the Old Testament to which the Holy Spirit 
refers in the New Testament in such passages as the following: Matt. 2:5-6; Matt. 22:43-45; 
John 10:34-35; Gal. 3:16; Eph. 4:8; Heb. 4:7. Thus the pupil is all the more impressed 
with the fact that not only the thoughts, but the very words of Scripture are given by 
inspiration of God. 

The author informs us on page 5: “In eight schools the senior classes were divided 
randomly into two comparable groups, one using the regular Catechism only and the other 
using it and this workbook. In each class the pupils who had the use of the workbook 
gained more when measured by a valid and reliable test. The additional gains were noted 
in knowledge, memory work, attitudes, and also in desirable conduct.” A. H. L. 
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COMMENTARY ON THE HOLY SCRIPTURES — MATTHEW. By John Peter Lange. 
Grand Rapids: Zondervan Publishing House, 1950. 564 pages. $3.95. Order from 
Concordia Publishing House. 


This is the second volume of a proposed reprinting of a great exegetical work, to be 
issued over a period of two years, at the rate of one volume a month. The price of each 
volume is to be $3.95, with the exception of three volumes, Psalms, Isaiah, and Ezekiel- 
Daniel, the:price of which will be $4.95 each. The commentary is conservative, but should 
be used with care and discrimination. S. W. B. 


THE MIND’S ADVENTURE. By Howard Lowry. Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1950. 
154 pages. $2.50. 


In this book Dr. Lowry, who is president of the College of Wooster, discusses the 
relation of religion and higher education. In general we would agree with what Dr. Lowry 
says. We have always held, as he does, that higher education is incomplete without 
religion. We would certainly agree that modern education with its emphasis on secularism 
and materialism has failed and that it has failed because it has ignored religion. Dr. Lowry 
suggests a twofold program: a program at public institutions where religion is made an 
important part of the curriculum, and a program at church-related schools. We do not 
believe that the first program will be successful. It is only at the church-related college 
or university where “religion is not a fragment or phase of the educational process, but its 
permeating factor and its inner unity,” a college “which does not have a religious program, 
but is a religious program” — it is only there that the defects Dr. Lowry finds in modern 
higher education can be corrected. 

The book is thought-provoking and well worth reading. The numerous allusions, 
quotations, and references show that Dr. Lowry himself has read widely, has done a great 
deal of thinking, and is himself a truly educated man. JoWoke 


SAINT PAUL SHOWS US HOW. By O. H. Schmidt. St. Louis: Concordia Publishing 
House, 1950. 118 pages. $1.50. 

This is a treatment of Paul’s Epistle to the Colossians by the Executive Secretary of 
the Missouri Synod’s Board for Foreign Missions. The author, therefore, brings to his work 
not only an intimate knowledge of missionary problems, methods, etc., but also a dee 
love for the task of soul winning, especially among the heathen of foreign lands. Dr. Schmidt 
here studies Colossians from the viewpoint of the missionary; hence, there are no intricate 
textual discussions or finely spun theories about such things as Gnosticism and related 
factors in Colossians. Rather, the book is faithful to its title; it allows the Apostle Paul 
to teach us how to do mission work. 

We like such colorful expressions as “trading a fine diamond for a plugged nickel’ 
and “taking quick jabs at false teachers.” H. O. A. K. 


EDUCATION 


TEACHING SOCIAL STUDIES IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. By Ralph C. Preston. 
New York: Rinehart and Company, 1950. 309 pages. $3.00. 

Preston presents the “growing edge” in the field of elementary social studies. His 
concept of the elementary school includes kindergarten and Grades One through Six. The 
author is a strong proponent of the fusion of geography, history, and civics into one 
experience package called “social studies.” Three principles of elementary education are 
supported by fusion in social studies. These are: 

1. A large portion of the learning of children should be here and now (thus drawing 

upon contributions from several of the social sciences). 


2. The child should be oriented to society (not limiting study to specialized types 
of relationship). 
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3. The total schooltime should be cut up into as few parts as necessary (not a patch- 
work of short, unrelated topics). 


The evidence from research to support a unified course is presented in the chapter 
on Curriculum Organization. 

Preston presents a thorough description and analysis of various types of units used in 
elementary social studies. A strong emphasis on civics and community participation is made 
in community units. Other types of units discussed and illustrated are social process, foreign 
culture and geography, and history units. The author succeeds very well in presenting a plan 
to choose topics from certain areas of the social sciences, and in developing workable social 
studies units. 

An analysis of available materials to use in teaching social studies provides stimu- 
lating reading. 

This volume would be especially helpful to school people who are in the process 
of reorganizing their curriculum, particularly in the field of social studies. Viake 


MODERN PHILOSOPHIES OF EDUCATION. By John S. Brubacher. Second Edition. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1950. 349 pages. $4.00. 


A welcome revision of an authoritative study of the important contemporary philosophies 
of education. One of the finest comparative examinations of the problems of education 
relating to aims, methods, and curriculum. A new chapter, “Consensus Among Philosophies 
of Education,” will certainly be of interest to those who read the 1939 edition, which 
did not include this material. The bibliographies give a complete index to the literature 
of this field. E. J. W. 


TEACHING IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, By Marie A. Mehl, Hubert H. Mills, and Harl 
R. Douglass. The Douglass Series in Education. New York: The Ronald Press Com- 
pany, 1950. 541 pages. $4.50. 

Frequently teachers in service feel the need of acquainting themselves with current 
practices and modern trends in the business of teaching in elementary schools. For such 
teachers the present volume will serve quite well. 

On the basic consideration that elementary education is concerned with the all-around 
growth of children, the book deals with everyday activities of the classroom teacher. 
Practical advice is offered on personal, professional, and economic problems of teachers. 
While the authors do not attempt to present any new philosophy, they do succeed in 
synthesizing commonly accepted views on the work of teaching. A: VM, 


MODERN EDUCATIONAL PRACTICE. A Handbook for Teachers. By Paul R. Mort 
and William S. Vincent. First Edition. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
1950. 437 pages. $4.50. 

This is one of the recent books which show a definite trend toward a practical approach 
to method and practice in teaching. 

Two features of this book may be cited as somewhat different from the ordinary 
approach to educational practice. One is the inclusion of many descriptions of classroom 
techniques as examples. These examples represent twenty-one types of teaching procedure. 

The other noteworthy feature is the use of psychological principles and trends in society 
to show the soundness of each type of practice. The sample practices are usually classified 
to include elementary, junior high, and senior high school grade levels. A. V. M. 


SUPERVISION FOR BETTER SCHOOLS. By Kimball Wiles. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1950. XV, 330 pages. $3.75. 
Wiles’ formula reads: leadership + human relations + group process + personnel admin- 
istration + evaluation = effective supervision. “In its light of present data the way to 
better schools seems to be in the decision of the official leadership to work within the group 
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and the development of practices which implement that commitment,” he says in the con- 
cluding sentence of the Conclusion. The work ably sets forth guidelines for democratic 
supervision. The bibliography is extensive. The volume deserves the serious attention of 
anyone who is in any way concerned with supervision, e. g., pastors, Sunday school super- 
intendents, principals, department chairmen. The author does not ask that his ideas be 
accepted unquestioningly. All he asks is that the book be used as a hypothesis to test 
one’s experiences. C. S. M. 


GAMES THE WORLD AROUND. By Sarah Ethride Hunt and Ethel Cain. New York: 
A. S. Barnes & Co., 1941, 1950. 269 pages. $3.00. 


Here is a wealth of material for the classroom teacher and camp director. This book 
presents over four hundred folk games, contests, relays; and stunts for the elementary child. 
By using these folk games as tools with which to work, the authors show how to develop 
in the child appreciation of other peoples throughout the world and intercultural under- 
standing and world-mindedness. 

Each game is classified according to country, age level, intellectual appeal, and adapta- 
bility to playing area. 

In the 1950 revised book the introductions to Chapters II, III, and IV have been 
rewritten, emphasizing socialization of the individual through organized games. 

In Chapters I to IV the authors talk briefly about the significance of folklore in reference 
to human relations, folk games and their origin influencing the balance of personality 
and developing world-mindedness and world feeling. 

Chapter V, covering 200 pages, has 36 subdivisions. Each subdivision presents athletic 
games, hunting games, past-time games, and stunts of a certain country. 

Three pages of bibliography are followed by indexes arranged as to age level, degree 
of activity, playing area, and type of game. E. M. 


LET’S CELEBRATE CHRISTMAS. By Horace j. Gardner. New York: A.S. Barnes and 
Co., 1940, 1950. 212 pages. $2.50. 

The first part of the book is devoted to Christmas legends and present-day Christmas 
customs in various countries. Another section offers a pleasing variety of Christmas party 
suggestions for children of various age levels. The carols include the most familiar ones. 
Two Christmas plays, poetry, and stories complete the book. 

It is the author’s obvious intent to offer a variety of material which will encourage the 
spiritual emphasis and thereby reduce the commercial and social aspects of Christmas. 
The “Christmas spirit” is wanted in place of a materialistic point of view. The objective 
is achieved, but probably in a broader sense than would excite the sympathy of the reader 
of LurHerAN EpucaTion. The prime purpose of Christ’s appearance as man receives 
subdued attention. 

The book contains a variety of materials, from which selections can advantageously 
be made by teachers, mothers, and group leaders of many kinds of organizations. 

InMA D. Gross 


SoctIaAL SCIENCE 


PERSONAL ADJUSTMENT, MARRIAGE AND FAMILY LIVING. By Judson T. Landis 
and Mary G. Landis. New York: Prentice-Hall, 1950. 392 pages. $2.40, list. 


This book is written for teen-agers. It is a high school text, and as such it is well 
planned to guide students in developing a well-integrated personality. 

The rapidity of cultural change which characterizes our age increases the number of 
our personal and social problems, especially those of our teen-agers. To this parents and 
teachers in high schools and colleges must testify. Currently one of the leading Chicago 
dailies is publishing a series of articles in the form of interviews of high school students 
which reveal the personal problems confronting these young folks today. 
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The authors, Dr. Landis and his wife, have for many years been active in teacher- 
training institutes and workshops for preparing high school teachers for courses in marriage 
and family relationships. They have succeeded admirably in discussing, on the high school 
students’ level, the everyday-life issues which our adolescents must face. Their presentation 
is clear and to the point, without being what may be termed “sexy.” Additional com- 
mendable features of their book are the pertinent discussion questions appended to each 
chapter and the self-scoring personality tests supplied. 

The need for specific guidance in personality integration and family living is being 
more generally recognized as one of the chief, if not the foremost, educational objectives. 
Teachers in high schools which are offering special courses in that area will find this 
book an excellent guide. Teo 


GOING STEADY. By Anne Emergy. Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1950. 
189 pages. $2.50. 


An engaging story of a young couple, just out of high school, who are going steady 
and find it’s not a rosy path. Mrs. Emergy points out the difficulties that mingle with the 
joys of “first love.” She writes frankly, and her story is one that is happening now. 
It has the ring of authenticity to it, not a dreamt-up fantasy. 

The book presents valid insights for young couples in love, shows the down-to-earth 
problems of those considering marriage. Profitable reading for parents and teen-agers. 

A. H. M. 


BASIC SOCIOLOGICAL PRINCIPLES. By Marshall E. Jones. Boston: Ginn and Co., 
1949. 524 pages. 

A new college textbook for the first course in sociology. As the title indicates, the 
author emphasizes principles which he defines as statements of general tendencies under 
given conditions of interaction. This he has done successfully and in simple language. 
Another asset of the book is its comparative brevity. Most writers in this field seem to lose 
themselves in details, becoming effusive to the extent that students tend to become 
bewildered. The general organization appeals, as the following major divisions indicate: 
Part I, The Field of Sociology; Part II, Social Organization and Processes; Part III, Social 
Problems and Social Policies. Teachers of sociology at our colleges planning to change 
texts will welcome this contribution. 


MAN IN ENVIRONMENT. An Introduction to Sociology. By Paul H. Landis. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1949. 684 pages. $4.00. 

Another new sociology text. The author maintains that for a decade introductory 
sociology has overemphasized the patterned framework of culture at the expense of the 
society-derived culture concepts, such as communication, role and status, and social change. 
The latter, dealing with the dynamics of group relationships, should, in his estimation, 
reeive the major emphasis. This point of view is the framework for the organization in 
this text, which treats in 33 chapters the following topics: Part I, Man — Natural and 
Socialized; II, Environment; III, Groups— The Units of Society; IV, Institutions — The 
Major Cultural Structures; V, Social Interaction; VI, Culture Continuity and Cultural 
Change; VII, Social Change. A striking characteristic of this text are the nearly 100 illus- 
trations, charts, and tables. Review questions are appended to each chapter. The author’s 
style is fluid, clear, and simple. Be: 


CHILDREN’S LITERATURE 


CHARLES DICKENS’ “ADVENTURES OF OLIVER TWIST.” Adapted by Lambert 
Greenawalt. 1949. 444 pages. $1.84, list. 


THE HOUSE OF SEVEN GABLES. By Nathaniel Hawthorne. Adapted by Mark Neville. 
1949. 222 pages. $1.20 (in quantities of more than 10 copies). 
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THE GOOD EARTH. By Pearl S. Buck. A School Edition by J. E. Greene. 1949. 325 
pages. $1.92, list. 


KENILWORTH. By Sir Walter Scott. Adapted by Alice Cecilia Cooper and Agnes Augusta 
Frisius. 1950. 328 pages. 


WUTHERING HEIGHTS. By Emily Bronte. Adapted by Ruby Withers. 1950. 343 pages. 
$1.76, list. 


KIDNAPPED. By Robert Louis Stevenson. Adapted by Ruth T. King and Hilton D. King. 
1950. 227 pages. $1.72, list. 


MODERN SHORT STORIES. Edited by Alice Cecilia Cooper. 1949. 376 pages. $1.84. 


TALES WORTH RETELLING. Adapted and edited by Herzl Fife. 1950. 272 pages. 
$1.72, list. New York: Globe Book Company. 

With the exception of the last two listed titles, the above are literary classics adapted 
to the level of children. The criticism that through adaptations our masterpieces are bound 
to lose something of their original beauty of style and strength of purpose is more or less 
justified. On the other hand, it must be admitted that efforts to make our present generation 
of youth acquainted with the masterpieces of literature even by processes of streamlining 
and sugar-coating deserves some recognition. It is deplorable that the taste for our literary 
masterpieces is presently at a low ebb. 

The last two publications listed above are collections of short stories, in part also 
adapted, which deserve to be kept “alive.” 

All of these publications will prove worth-while additions to the school library. 

Tos 


PLAYS 


CHEAPER BY THE DOZEN. A 8-act comedy, 9 m., 7 w., 1 int., dramatized by Perry 
Clark. From the book by Frank Gilbreth and Ernestine Carey. The Dramatic Pub- 
lishing Co., 1706 S. Prairie, Chicago 16, Ill. 

A very recent release, with humor that is genuine and delightful. The play is easy 
to cast and delightful to produce. 85 cents. Royalty fees, $35.00 for one performance. 

The father sets up a democratic council to handle the family affairs, as efficiency is 
what he is striving for in the affairs of his family. He puts up a chart for the children to 
initial after completing their household tasks; appoints utilities officers to levy fines on 
wasters of electricity; buys language lesson records for the children to play every morning 
in the bathroom; and paints diagrams on the walls to explain the solar system. The father 
is doing all this because he is living on borrowed time due to a heart condition; so he 
wants his family prepared to take over their respective duties and thus relieve the mother 
when she has to manage alone. The play begins with the two oldest children, remembering 
a happy time with Dad and Mother the last time the whole family was together before 
Dad left to give a lecture in Europe. 


THE BISHOP’S MANTLE. A 8-act drama, 4 m., 7 w., 1 int., dramatized by Marion 
Johnson from the novel by Agnes Turnbull. The Dramatic Publishing Co., 1706 

S. Prairie, Chicago 16, Ill. 
This play was released in September, 1950, and should be a real find for an experienced 


Senior Walther League Society interested in dramatics. 85 cents. Royalty fees, $25.00 
for one performance. 


The play deals with the problems of a young minister who takes over his first assignment 


in a metropolitan church area. Here he finds the spiritual needs of the people in a poverty- 
stricken area greater than those of his fashionable congregation. Lex, whom the young 
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minister loves, is afraid to be the wife of a clergyman. Her aunt objects to their marriage. 
In his concern for the people in the poverty-stricken area he forgets to appear at a society 
wedding at his own church. He is distressed that people have to live in such poor tenement 
districts. At last he finds out that his senior vestryman is the owner of these tenement 
buildings. The play works up to a beautiful climax. Here is a play with tension, plenty 
of humor, and powerful scenes of a minister in a fashionable church. 


A SIGN UNTO YOU. A drama in one act by Jean Latham. 2 m., 3 w., 1 ch. Time 35 min. 
The Dramatic Publishing Co., 1706 S. Prairie, Chicago 16, Ill. 

This is a very fine Christmas play based on the affairs of an aristocratic family at 
Christmas time. Everyone seems to be interested purely in his own affairs and comforts 
except Howard, the oldest member of the family, who is a minister and at the present time 
is concerned in spending his life ministering to the poor. His parents are ashamed of 
him and do everything they can to discourage him from undertaking such a_ position. 
A child comes stumbling into the room on Christmas Eve, cold and faint with hunger. 
This incident changes the attitude of the parents as well as the other members of the 
family, and finally they assure Howard of their assistance in his work. C. M.D. 


RECENT ARTICLES 


“THE NEW TEACHER SHOULDN'T FORGET.” By E. A. Bartell, Jr. NEA Journal, 
September, 1950, p. 438. 


These are twenty-two suggestions, not new, but vitally important for teachers. They 
are of special importance for beginning teachers. However, since they are often ignored 
or forgotten, they deserve the attention of every teacher, regardless of age and years of 
experience and regardless of the level where he teaches. Here is a wealth of sound 
pedagogy in a nutshell. 


“TOMORROW’S PLAYGROUND FOR TODAY’S CHILDREN.” By Samuel Snyder. The 
Journal, September, 1950, pp. 11—12. 

A description of a new type of playground at Parkside Elementary School in Silver 
Springs, Md. The designer conceived the plan by recalling that he as a youngster mostly 
enjoyed playing around buildings under construction. The playground which he designed 
has the elements of a building site where the foundation of the building is completed, the 
walls have been partly erected, and building materials, sandpiles, and pits are in evidence. 
Railings are installed along the unfinished walls, and all imaginable safety measures are 
provided. The designer is convinced that this novel playground provides a great variety 
of recreational activities for children of all ages and requires a minimum amount of super- 
vision and direction. The article gives a detailed description accompanied by a picture 
which shows the youngsters at play on what the author terms a “dream world.” 


“ACCURACY BEFORE SPEED.” By Elizabeth F. Haswell. Peabody Journal of Educa- 
tion, July, 1950, p. 9. 

This is a plea for greater emphasis on alphabet and phonetic teaching in beginning 
reading. The writer bases her arguments on her own personal teaching experiences, which 
extend over more than twenty years, and on the observations of authorities in the field. 
She contends that hasty introduction to functional reading and writing is not necessary 
for the average child. In her opinion the new techniques for teaching reading, frequently 
handled by inexperienced teachers, represent an economy in primary education which 
“is just as silly as economy in laying the foundation of a building when that foundation will 
have to support a heavy superstructure.” The writer does not advocate a return to the 
alphabet method, but she maintains that the theory of beginning reading with words and 
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sentences has been accepted too hastily and uncritically and that elements of good in 
older practices have been thoughtlessly discarded. In view of the complaint from parents 
and from some teachers that schools have too many reading problems today, this article 


is thought-provoking. 


“WHAT KIND OF PERSON WILL YOUR CHILD BE?” By Phoebe M. Anderson. Child- 
hood Education, September, 1950. Pp. 9-14. 

This article deals with qualities of family living which contribute to the development 
of mature individuals. The four qualities which the writer considers important are 
developed when every member of the family feels important, is “alive,” is independent, 
is loving. Parents should be concerned about developing these qualities early in their 
children. There is much truth in the writer’s contention that childhood experiences 
frequently carry over into adult life with frustrating effects on the personality. Although 
the art.cle is of primary importance to parents because it discusses problems ef family 
living, teachers will find it profitable reading. 


“CHILD GUIDANCE YESTERDAY, TODAY, AND TOMORROW.” By Ernest Harms. 
School and Society, August 26, 1950, pp. 129-132. 

The author, editor of The Handbook of Child Guidance, traces the development of 
child guidance. He points out how at the beginning of the century, when the need was 
especially reccgnized, child guidance was considered an area totally outside the range of 
education. It was regarded the field of the medical men. Later on the psychiatrist claimed 
the monopoly. Presently we are beginning to realize the relationship of guidance to the 
general field of education. In this viewpoint of integration the author sees hope for the 
future of a field which demands society’s increasing attention. TR 


TEXTBOOKS 


TOGETHER WE SING. By Irving Wolfe and Margaret Fullerton. Chicago: Follett Pub- 
lishing Company, 1950. 232 pages. 

The volume supplies a large variety of song material suitable for all grade levels. The 
songs have been selected with emphasis in folk literature which will attract the child’s 
interest. The book is well illustrated and should prove to be a valuable aid in building 
the singer's interest in all types of musical experience: Great emphasis is placed on listening 
as a part of the song experience. A teacher’s guide and recordings are available as 
teaching aids. V. Ek 
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